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Clearly shows you how 
more rental housing can 
benefit your community 








. .» With methods for 
encouraging private 
investments in 
apartment buildings 


This discussion of 
the consumer de- 
mand for rental 
housing explains 
why private invest- 
ment in new apart- 
ments has declined 
and what can be 
done to encourage a 
renewed flow of investment funds. Every- 
one interested in problems of urban life 
will see why apartment construction is im- 
portant for the healthy growth of cities. 
Likewise, specialists in city planning and 
housing, and builders and investors will 
find it a useful compendium of important 
data on all phases of this complex problem. 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for 


Private Investment 


By LOUIS WINNICK, Consulting Econo- 
mist, ACTION Research Program, Direc- 
tor of Research, New York City Planning 
Commission 


290 pages, 53% x 8, illustrated, $8.50 


The book examines 
the reasons why in- , ~ Al 
vestment in new | sn, dads 


rental housing has : 
declined in the past pay oe hy] 


generation, and the Community 
extent to which Development 
market forces will 
follow or reverse this trend in the future. 
Brought together here are many facts on 
rental housing never before available in a 
single book—vacancy rates, relative trends 
in construction costs and rents, character- 
istics of renter families, and hitherto in- 
accessible data on costs and profits of post- 
war apartment projects. 
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LESTER EISNER, JR. 

has been named Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency regional administrator in 
the New York City office. Mr. Eisner goes 
to HHFA from the New York State Divi- 
sion of Housing, where, for the past year, 
he had served as assistant commissioner. 
Mr. Eisner has spent most of his career 
in private enterprise as a lawyer, as a 
business executive, and as the operator of 
an airline. With the state housing division, 
he was in charge of the state urban re- 
newal assistance program and had various 
responsibilities, also, in connection with 
State assistance programs for low-rent and 
middle-income housing, housing for the 
aged, and urban planning; in addition, he 
directed two federally-aided Section 314 
“demonstration grant” studies. At HHFA, 
Mr. Eisner succeeds Walter 8. Fried, who 
resigned last month to go with New York 
City’s new Housing and Redevelopment 
Board (see May JOURNAL, page 165) . 


JUAN CORDERO DAVILA 

leaves the Puerto Rico Urban Renewal 
and Housing Corporation, effective July 
1, to devote full time to Puerto Rico Na- 
tional Guard operations, which he heads. 
Major General Cordero Davila, long ac- 
tive in NAHRO, had headed up the old 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority before its 
absorption in 1958 into the renewal and 
housing corporation and it was at that 
time that he was named to head the new 
agency (see January 1959 JOURNAL, page 
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22). Taking over as new director of the 
renewal and housing corporation is Carlos 
Alvarado, formerly assistant director. 


AMLETO Di GIUSTO, 

former executive director of the Somer- 
ville housing and redevelopment author- 
ity, last month was named executive ad- 
ministrator of Berkeley Heights, a 400- 
unit low-rent project in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut that has been taken over for 
operation by the Public Housing Admini- 
stration. The PHA move into Berkeley 
Heights and Mr. Di Giusto’s appointment 
represent the latest chapters in a trouble- 
some public housing operation that led 
the local authority to put out an S. O. S 
a few years ago—a call for help that, 
among other things, brought NAHRO's 
Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare 
into the picture in 1958, with a unique 
experiment in housing-welfare teamwork 
(see September 1959 JOURNAL, page 270) 
PHA plans to return the project to local 
operation as soon as Mr. Di Giusto is able 
to get the situation sufficiently improved 
Said Herman D. Hillman, PHA regional 
director in the New York City office, in 
announcing his appointment: “We are 
indeed fortunate in being able to bring 
to Waterbury an experienced competent 
person such as Mr. Di Giusto.” Mr. Di 
Giusto has been in housing-related fields, 
in and out of government, ever since his 
graduation from Boston University. From 
1952 to 1956, he served as attorney for the 
Somerville authority and, in the latter 
year, he was named executive director. As 
head of the authority, he gained national 
recognition for construction of the first 
federally-aided low-rent project especially 
designed for the aged (see October 1958 
JouRNAL, page 332). 

Meanwhile, in Somerville, John J. 
Walsh has been named acting executive 
director of the housing authority to fill 
the vacancy left by Mr. Di Giusto 


JAMES R. CROZIER 

has been named to head up the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana redevelopment program, 
which is just now beginning to roll. Mr 
Crozier, a NAHRO member since 1952, 
goes to the Fort Wayne redevelopment 
agency from a position with a private ar 
chitectural and engineering firm in Roan 
oke, Virginia. Prior to his Roanoke posi 
tion, Mr. Crozier had been with the city 
county planning board in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina and with the city plan 
commission in Greensboro 


TED A. MACDONELL 

on April 1 began work as relocation and 
property management supervisor for the 
Fresno, California redevelopment agency. 
Mr. MacDonell formerly was with the 
Santa Cruz redevelopment agency, where 
he helped complete the relocation job for 
what is known as the San Lorenzo Park 
project. 


BURNHAM KELLY, 

associate professor of city planning at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
author, with others, of the ACTION, Inc. 
research report on Design and the Pro- 
duction of Houses (see November 1959 
JourNnaL, page 378); and participant in 
NAHRO annual conference sessions, has 
been named dean of Cornell University's 
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college of architecture. Professor Kelly had 
been with M. I. T. since 1945 and, before 
that, he was a lecturer at the University 
of Michigan. In addition, his professional 
experience has included: consultant in 
city planning and housing; director of the 
Massachusetts State Association of Archi- 
tects; director of the Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation; work with the National Re- 
search Council; and a private law practice. 


W. JAN CHONG 

has been named executive director of the 
Land Clearance Authority of Kirkwood, 
Missouri. Mr. Chong formerly was with 
the St. Louis Housing and Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authorities. 


COMMITTEES ON AGING 

Talents of professionals in the public 
housing and related fields continue to rate 
high in the selection of committees to 
work on state plans in preparation for the 
1961 White House Conference on Aging. 
To be added to the running list of ap- 
pointees that has been carried in the 
JouRNAL (see March JOURNAL, page 87), 
are the following: 


Frank W. King, executive director of the 
Pueblo, Colorado housing authority has 
been appointed chairman of a congres- 
sional district committee that is part of 
the Governor’s Commission on Problems 
of the Aging; 


James L. Stephenson, director of the 
Dallas housing authority, has been named 
vice-chairman and five other authority 
staffers—S. W. Hudson, Jr.; Dora Hassell; 
Dorothy Brentson; Myra Huffhines, and 
Ruth T. Morrel—have been named mem- 
bers of the housing subcommittee of the 
Texas planning committee for the White 
House conference; 


J. Gilbert Scheib, director of the New 
Orleans housing authority, was selected 
to participate in a forum on housing for 
the aged that was part of a conference 
cosponsored by the Louisiana State Com- 
mission on Aging and Francis T. Nicholls 
State College, primary aim of which was 
to draw up recommendations for the 
White House conference; 


Enrique Bird Pinero, director of local 
planning in Puerto Rico, has been named 
chairman of a committee handling eco- 
nomic aspects of the problems of the 
elderly for the Puerto Rican group that 
is planning for the 1961 event. 


Thomas W. Zito, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the city of Bayonne, 
and Conrad Vuocolo, director of tenant 
relations for the Housing Authority of the 
City of New Jersey, are members of the 
Hudson County, New Jersey committee 
for the White House conference (see pic- 
ture, page 218). 


GEORGE B. CUMMINGS, 

formerly vice-chairman of the New York 
State Building Code Commission, has 
been named building code consultant to 
the state division of housing. In his new 
position, Mr. Cummings will assist in im- 
proving administration of services provid- 
ed to municipalities by the division's 
building code bureau and will investigate 
ways to promote the code program in 





communities that have not yet accepted 
the state building administration code 
Mr. Cummings had served as vice-chair 
man of the state code commission from 
the time of its creation, in 1949, until it 
was abolished last year, when code func- 
tions were transferred to the housing di- 
vision. A former president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Mr. Cummings 
has been a partner in a Binghamton arch- 
itectural firm since 1926. 


WALTER S. ROSENBERRY, 

deputy administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, is representing 
the United States at the United Nations 
International Labor Organization meet- 
ing, being held this month in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


DOROTHY O. FORBES, 

director of management for the Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina housing authority, 
was honored as “Woman of the Year” 
for 1960 by the local business and pro- 
fessional women’s club. Miss Forbes lists 
among her many civic and social activities 
such things as: president of the New 
Hanover Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation—she is the first woman ever to 
hold this post; corresponding secretary of 
the board of directors of the Girls Club; 
delegate to the community council; mem- 
ber of the city advisory recreation com- 
mission; volunteer worker with the United 
Fund and Cancer Society. She has been 
with the Wilmington authority for around 
18 years. 


W. R. BURNS 

was honored for yeoman service with the 
Dallas Housing Authority on March 22, 
when the authority sponsored a luncheon 
at which Mayor R. L. Thornton presented 
the guest of honor with a “distinguished 
citizen” citation. Mr. Burns has just com- 
pleted 20 years as a commissioner of the 
authority and has been reappointed to 
serve an additional two years. Past chair- 
man, president, and general manager of 
the Dallas Transit Company, Mr. Burns, 
in addition to his service with the author- 
ity, is active as an officer of such groups 
as Goodwill Industries, Community Chest, 
Red Cross Roll Call, Kiwanis Club, 
Dallas Electric Club. 


W. D. HERRING 

last fall was appointed manager and sec- 
retary of Lake Forest, Incorporated, a 
584-unit cooperative housing corporation 
at Wilmington, North Carolina. Lake For- 
est was organized in 1947 under the 
sponsorship of a local veterans group, one 
of the first such cooperatives to have been 
established in the country, and has oper- 
ated successfully ever since. 


JOURNAL ADVERTISER 

of long standing, City Wide Refrigeration 
Company, has moved into new, expanded 
headquarters. Formerly at 246-8 Cherry 
Street in New York City, the company 
recently completed construction of its own 
50,000 square foot building at 470-474 
Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn 38, New York. 
The new telephone number: NEvins 
8-1590. The company, among other things, 
buys used refrigerators and gas ranges 
and electric ranges. It operates on a na- 
tional level. 


(Continued column one, page 242) 
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News Notes 





HHFA PUBLIC WORKS LOANS 
KICK OFF VARIED PROJECTS 

The Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency recently put 
on record what has been accom- 
plished from 1954 through 1959 via 
two programs it administers to 
bring help to municipalities on the 
public works front. One program, 
Advances for Public Works Plan- 
ning, lends funds to cities—on an 
interest-free basis—to help them 
plan for the day when they can un- 
dertake projects (advances are to 
be repaid in full when actual con- 
struction begins); the other, Public 
Facilities Loan Program, finances 
actual construction — with interest- 
bearing loans—for small towns un- 
able to establish credit at reason- 
able rates on the private market. 


Advances for Public Works Plan- 
ning (authorized in the 1954 hous- 
ing act) has helped initiate plans 
for a wide range of = works in 
49 states, plus Washington, D. C., 
for a grand total of nearly 30 mil- 
lion dollars in interest-free loans— 
potentially capable of generating 
construction to the tune of 134 bil- 
lion dollars, or 60 times the amount 
of advances. Actual projects com- 
pleted or under construction at the 
start of the year, however, amount- 
ed to just about 245 million dollars 
in construction spending. And 
some 5 million dollars—about one- 
sixth of the amount of the ad- 
vances—had been repaid. Over 1200 
projects under construction, or in 
the planning stages only, include 
water and sewer systems, public 
schools, highways and streets, pub- 
lic buildings, hospitals, bridges, 
viaducts. Bulk of the advances have 
been for sanitation projects, many 
for towns still in the well and water- 
wagon, privy and cesspool stage of 
sanitary development. Value of the 
program in making planning mon- 
ey available is indicated by CFA 
Commissioner John C. Hazeltine, 
who says: “Without such help con- 
struction would have been seriously 
delayed, since most of these appli- 
cants lacked the necessary authority 
to spend money for planning ahead 
of the time that funds for actual 
construction were approved.” 


Public Facilities Loan Program, 
June 1960 
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lished five times a year 
by the Department of 
the Urban Church of 
the National Council of 
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ed exclusively to the in- 
terpretation of the role 
of the Protestant church 
in a changing urban so- 
ciety. 
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Manuscripts from professional city planners who are con- 
cerned with questions of human values in this period of 
great urban change will be gratefully received. 


Inquiries concerning contributions and subscriptions ($3 per year) 
should be addressed to: 


The City Church, Department of the Urban Church, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 
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the second CFA public works pro- 
gram, has lent more money in even 
less time—more than 250 loans to- 
talling 80 million dollars since its 
inception in 1955. Sanitation sys- 
tems have led the public works pa- 
rade again in this program of fi- 
nancing actual construction. Towns 
of less than 10,000 population are 
pegged for priority for the loans— 
but 90 per cent of applications re- 
ceived have been from localities of 
less than half that size. 


RATES DOWN ON TEMPORARY NOTES 
BUT RISING ON LONG-TERM BONDS 

Lowered interest rates raised spir- 
its of housing authorities selling 
temporary financing notes in May 
and June...but long-term money 
went at higher rates in the single 
sale completed this spring. 


Temporaries 

May touched a record low for the 
year on temporaries (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 169) , with 2.108 per cent 
interest ...then June took over the 
record breaking, as heavy bidding 
slid rates down to 2.066 per cent. 
June issues were generally smaller 
than those marketed in May, when 
nearly four times as much money 
changed hands—$174,277,000 as con- 
trasted with $44,860,000. And 19 
purchasers were involved in May, 
more than three times as many as 
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June's six. More details on each of 


the recent sales follow: 


May 10—Ninety issues aggregat- 
ing $174,277,000 were sold by 84 
authorities at 2.108 per cent inter 
est. Bidding was sprightly as 30 
investors made offers in the ratio 
of 3.3 times sales. Average maturity 
on notes traded was slightly under 
seven months. 


June 7—Bidding really soared—to 
4.8 times sales—as June broke the 
year’s low interest record at 2.066 
per cent. Sixteen bidders narrowed 
down to six purchasers, who in- 
vested $44,860 in 76 issues, sold by 
75 authorities. Average maturity of 
notes was 9.17 months. 

Long-Term Bonds 

The second bond sale of the year, 
on May 4, showed a slight upswing 
in interest rates: 3.8340 per cent as 
compared with 3.8221 per cent in 
February (see March JouRNAL, 
page 90). 

Twenty-seven housing authorities 
sold 30 issues for an aggregrate of 
$133,410,000 in the May sale. Pur- 
chases were divided three ways: the 
bulk—$129,605,000 worth—to deal- 
er-bank purchasers; the Bank of 
America, $2,440,000; the remaining 
$1,365,000, William S. Morris & 
Company of New York. The first 
two groups bought at the February 
bond sale also. Average maturity 
date for the bonds is just a few days 
over 25 years. 





ATOM TOWNS 95% SOLD— 
GOVERNMENT SCORES "PROFIT" 
With the last parcels of land sold 
on May 30 in the once entirely- 
government-owned “atom town” of 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, facts and 
figures on the entire transaction are 
now available . . . and the story 
seems to be that it’s been a money- 
making venture. Since 1955, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy has been following Presiden- 
tial orders to transfer owner- 
ship of the once-huge inventory 
of federally-owned properties at 
Oak Ridge, and its sister “atom 
town” of Richland, Washington, 
to private and local hands. The 
amount by which income has 
topped appraised or statutory value 
of the properties has been enough 
to pay all administrative costs of 
the program so far—and leave a 
balance of $818,000. The extra 
funds come from three sources in 
addition to excess of purchase price 
over appraised value: mortgage 
sales over par, service fees earned, 
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and mortgage interest received prior 
to mortgage sales. 

Sales are carried on through the 
community disposition program 
under HHFA Administrator Nor- 
man P. Mason, who cited the pro- 
gram as an example of how govern- 
ment property can be sold on a 
businesslike basis. As of May 30, 
42 million dollars from sales had 
been turned over to the Treasury 
by HHFA. The towns were built in 
the early 40's. 

The recent Oak Ridge sale clears 
the books of every bit of Oak Ridge 
acreage and puts into private own- 
ership 95 per cent of the two-town 
inventory. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE HITS 
“CRITICAL” HOUSING ISSUES 

Midmonth in California, a Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Housing 
plowed into a series of “critical is- 
sues” in the housing field and 
sought to pinpoint extent and ser- 
iousness of the need for more ade- 
quate housing for the elderly, mi- 
norities, migratory laborers, low- 
and middle-income groups. Contin- 
uing interest in getting problems 
solved is to be stimulated through 
planned follow-up meetings. Spe- 
cific subjects on the agenda for the 
June 13-15 conference, held in Los 
Angeles, were building and housing 
codes—enforcement, revision, uni- 
formity; urban renewal and rede- 
velopment; planning; financing; 
mobile homes. 

Pattern of the conference, spon- 
sored by the state’s division of hous- 
ing in the department of industrial 
relations, and with coordinating 
aid from the University of Califor- 
nia, featured keynote speakers toss- 
ing out challenges at general ses- 
sions, followed by discussion in 
small workshops. 

Conference leaders were NAHRO 
Board member James D. Richard- 
son, executive director, Housing 
Authority and Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of Vallejo; As- 
sistant Regional Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Robert McCabe; a builder; 
and two mobile housing spokesmen. 


ACTION CONCLUDES CITY SERIES 
WITH FRISCO TRANSPORT MEET 
Urban transportation moved into 
the spotlight in San Francisco early 
this month as focal point for the 
final meeting in a series conducted 
by ACTION, Inc., for the explora- 
tion of four major objectives for the 
American city. Earlier meetings 
were built around: vigorous centers 
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Norman P. Mason, administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (left), congratulates Bruce Savage, new Public 
Housing Administration chief, while Ernest J. Bohn, director of 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, looks on. 


SAVAGE IS SWORN IN AS PHA COMMISSIONER 
Bruce Savage, Indianapolis realtor and civic leader, was sworn 
in as commissioner of the Public Housing Administration May 
24. The ceremony, in Washington, D.C., followed by some two 
months his appointment by President Eisenhower (see March 
JouRNAL, page 91) and by about a week the Senate’s confirma- 
tion of the appointment (see May JOURNAL, page 168). 


Mr. Savage took the occasion of the swearing-in ceremony to 
declare “abiding faith in the public housing program and what 
it seeks to accomplish toward building a better America.’ Said 
he of his new post: “This is a job which is a great challenge and 
one with terrific responsibilities . . . To discharge those respon- 
sibilities to the best of my ability is my goal. Only with the full 
cooperation of all interested in public housing . . . in govern- 
ment and outside, is it a realizable goal . . . there is a real need,” 
he said, “for better communication, a great deal of hard work, 
and a lot of human understanding. These ingredients we can 
supply . . . The time to do it is now!” 


Following Mr. Savage’s appointment, other changes in the PHA 
staff were announced: Abner D. Silverman, assistant commissioner 
for management, has been named acting deputy commissioner to 
succeed John D. Currie, who moves into the post of assistant 
commissioner for permanent financing; George O’Brien fills in 
for Mr. Silverman in the management post until a permanent 
deputy commissioner is appointed; and Charles Levy has been 
named assistant commissioner for development to succeed Orvil 
R. Olmsted, who has retired. 


A NAHRO member, Mr. Savage got his “prep” training in pub- 
lic housing in 1953, as a member of a public housing subcom- 
mittee of the President’s Advisory Committee on Housing Pol- 
icies and Programs. In Indianapolis, he heads one of the largest 
real estate firms in Indiana. 





of commerce and culture, held in 
New York, October 9; good hous- 
ing in good neighborhoods, in 
Pittsburgh, January 27 (see March 
JouRNAL, page 94); and adequate 
financing of public and private im- 
provements: Boston, April 14. 

The transport meeting was held 
June 6 in cable-car-town San Fran- 
cisco and concentrated on “the com- 
plex subject of providing efficient 
urban transport for people and 
goods.” Part of the day was chalked 
off for “an open inquiry into the 
future of transportation and the 
future of the city,” with partici- 
pants including transportation spe- 
cialists, carriers, major shippers, 
city and regional planners, and 
public officials. 


NEW YORK GETS 314 GRANT FOR 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION PROJECT 

New York City has received its 
third Section 314 “demonstration” 
grant to test out techniques in the 
field of rehabilitation and neigh- 
borhood conservation. This time 
it’s a $136,000 grant to boost a pro- 
gram of getting citizens into the 
rehab act; the city had plunged 
into the job of voluntary citizen 
action last summer with private 
funds alone (see May JOURNAL, 
page 182). 

Earlier, in 1956, the city qualified 
for 314 money to check out the 
economic feasibility of rehabilita- 
tion in a selected west side neigh- 
borhood (see June 1956 JouRNat 
oF HousING, page 196). Then, this 
spring, more 314 money was made 
available to try out some actual 
brick-and-mortar remodeling in the 
20-block area (see May JOURNAL, 
page 177). 

In addition to the federal grant, 
the new rehabilitation project has 
received a city contribution of 
$68,000, for a total of $204,000 in 
government funds. And _ private 
fund-raising has latched onto about 
$150,000. 

What the new federal and city 
funds will provide: a central con- 
sulting staff in city hall to docu- 
ment each step of the citizen par- 
ticipation project over the next two 
years, compiling a report that other 
cities can use to guide them in sim- 
ilar efforts. The central office will 
provide the participating neighbor- 
hood groups and property owners 
with coordination and technical ad- 
vice on welfare and education prob- 
lems, the ins and outs of public ad- 
ministration, and how to finance 
property improvements. 
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Washington Report 





prepared by Roger E. Schmidt 


SAVAGE SEEKS NAHRO COOPERATION @ PUBLIC HOUSING OUT, THEN IN 
OMNIBUS BILL @® SENATE OKEYS S.3670 ® HOUSE STILL AT WORK 











PHA-NAHRO SWAP IDEAS. On June 3, a few days after taking office, Public Housing 
Administration Commissioner Bruce Savage invited NAHRO's Public Housing Policy 
Committee (Chairman: Ernest Bohn of Cleveland) to Washington to participate in his 
orientation process. Also present: PHA regional directors and the central office 
upper echelon staff. 


Committing himself to a full effort to move the program forward, Mr. Savage 
asked for NAHRO's help and cooperation. 


Important first need, he said, is to build local community support and under- 
standing-- by making clear what public housing has accomplished and its potential 
under imaginative local and federal administration (case in point: New York 
City's experimental "single room occupancy" program--see May Journal, page 178) ; 
NAHRO has prime role in this communications job. 

He also requested NAHRO's concerted assistance in stimulating LHAs to pursue 
as rapidly as possible the completion of pending contracts (PHA staff estimated 
that not more than 5000-6000 units will go under annual contributions contracts 
during fiscal 1960). 

A lot of the discussion time during the all-day session focused on the 
procedures PHA set up last December for applying for the 37,000 units authorized in 
the 1959 housing act (see January Journal, page 36). NAHRO urged the rescinding 
of the December circular, particularly the requirement that local governing 
bodies must have approved proposed public housing sites before PHA could accept 
project applications. On basis of this discussion--plus discussion between NAHRO's 
Board of Governors and Commissioner Savage on June 12--the circular was withdrawn 
during the week of June 20; also withdrawn--a February circular on requisitioning 
development funds. 

Also up for discussion at the June 3 Public Housing Policy Committee meeting: 
auditing procedures; new sections of the PHA manual on management and accounting; 
preparation of a development manual. 

NAHRO's Accounting Committee (Chairman: Carl Mayerhoefer of Cincinnati) was 
asked to continue working with PHA on further refinement of the manual and NAHRO was 
asked to name a committee to assist in the preparation of the development manual. 


CAPITOL HILL'S IDEAS. Public housing has been a vortex of controversy during the 
fabrication of general housing legislation for 1960. A new coloring developed this 
year, though, as historically staunch friends of the low-rent program balked against 
including additional unit authorization--on the grounds that localities had not 
evidenced sufficient demand for the units made available by the '59 Act. 


SENATE ACTION ON HOUSING.On June 17, the Senate approved (64 yeas, 16 nays) S. 3670: 
its version of the Housing Act of 1960. Included was authorization of 25,000 
additional public housing units--but they came hard. 

Senator Clark, in the basic omnibus measure he introduced last month, sought 
full restoration of the 1949 act's balance of public housing authorization-- 
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about 100,000 units. This provision was deleted by the Senate housing subcommittee. 
On the floor of the Senate, Mr. Clark offered an amendment authorizing 37,000 units. 
It was defeated, 38-42. Half an hour later, he came back with a 25,000 unit amend- 
ment, which was approved, 42-59. 


Other key provisions of S. 3670: An additional 350 million dollars for urban 
renewal capital grant authorization, raising the fiscal 1961 total to 650 4 
million dollars .. . Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency may 
approve relocation compensation above present limits, with excess included in gross 
project cost .. . pilot rehabilitation program inaugurated, allowing LPAs to buy, 
renovate, and sell properties in renewal areas . .. $120 a year per unit additional 
subsidy for elderly family public housing units .. . permission to allow over- 
income families to remain in occupancy if decent housing is economically unavail- 
able in private market .. . application of Federal Housing Administration's 
Section 220 program outside of renewal areas . . . 50 million dollars more for 
elderly direct loan program. .. 4 billion dollars more for FHA regular insurance 
program . . . 500 million dollars for college housing. 


Clark, et al, bill to create Department of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs, 
and Clark-Javits moderate-income housing bill, went to the Senate floor as separate 
measures. Knocked out: $500,000 for graduate fellowships and scholarships in city 


planning and housing; requirement that President recommend annual national housing 
goals. 


WHAT'S WHAT IN THE HOUSE. At press time, the House had its version of a 1960 Housing 
Act on the way from committee to the floor. Key provisions: 450 million dollars 
additional urban renewal grant authority .. . family relocation money limit 
increased to $300; payment of total actual moving expenses for businesses over 
present $3000 maximum . .. amends Small Business Act to enable 20-year, 3 per cent 
disaster-type loans to displaced businesses . .. authorizes 60-year, 2 per cent 
loans to nonprofit corporations for construction of rental housing for displaced 
persons . . . extends FHA home improvement loan program two years, increases 
authorization . . . liberalizes FHA loan-to-value structure, eliminating down payment 
on loans up to $13,500 . . . creates FHA assistant commissioners for urban renewal 
and for cooperative housing . .. expands cooperative program . . . makes FHA 
Section 203 benefits available to properties in older urban neighborhoods... 
expands Federal National Mortgage Association's support functions: central mortgage 
bank, etc. . . . expands 220 program, authorizes pilot rehabilitation program in 
renewal areas. 

Eliminated: provisions introduced by Congressman Rains to create Department 
of Housing and Urban Affairs. 


Never in from the start: Any additional authorization for public housing. 


RENEWAL MANUAL CHANGES. A number of recommendations made to the Urban Renewal 
Administration for further revision of the new urban renewal manual at the May 
meeting of the NAHRO Redevelopment Section executive committee are being 
implemented. On their way to the printer, URA reports, are some 14 changes, covering 
aspects of project eligibility, engineering, land acquisition, property management, 
administrative management, and relocation. Other recommended changes are still 

being reviewed. Readers interested in the details should write to the Washington 
office of NAHRO for copies of the minutes of the executive committee's May meeting. 


“WORKABLE PROGRAM" STUDIES. HHFA Administrator Norman Mason in June announced that 
John Reps, head of Cornell University's department of city and regional planning, 
and Philip Green, Jr., assistant director of the University of North Carolina's 
institute of government, had been appointed to help federal officials review 
“workable program" requirements in terms of the community of 2000 or less popula- 
tion. A similar review of requirements for larger communities already has been 
completed and results are to be reflected in booklet Rl, How Localities Can Develop 
a Workable Program for Community Improvement, now being printed. Results of the 
Small-town study will be incorporated into a companion booklet, R2, which is to 
bear the same title. 
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Never before in the history of the nation 


has the spotlight beamed so brightly 


on the elderly—on their needs, their welfare... 
and their housing. Reflecting national, state, 
and local interest in the aged—particularly 

in housing for the aged—are the items below. 


MAJOR MEETINGS— 

During June, two conferences on 
problems of the aging brought to- 
gether people from all parts of the 
country. One—called by The Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging— 
dealt specifically and solely with 
housing; the second—sponsored by 
the University of Michigan—includ- 
ed housing as one of the eight sub- 
jects singled out for attention. 


“Seminar on Housing and Living 
Arrangements for the Later Years” 
was the title of the conference 
called June 13-18 by The National 
Committee on the Aging. By invi- 
tation only, some 100 people with 
long experience, special compe- 
tence, or action roles in housing 
for the aged were brought together 
at Lake Mohonk Mountain View 
Inn in New Paltz, New York. For 
five days the group sought to live 
up to its surroundings and directed 
itself toward high-level thinking on 
the current and future situation in 
housing as it relates to the needs 
of older people. Among the 100 
invitees were builders, investors, 
churchmen who administer hous- 
ing programs for the aged, archi- 
tects, social workers, medical or 
health agency representatives, pub- 
lic housing staff members who ad- 
minister special housing for the eld- 
erly, and federal, state, and local 
officials from agencies concerned 
with either housing or the elderly. 

For the first two days, in morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions, the entire group reviewed 
basic background facts by listen- 
ing to major papers prepared by 
specialists in various aspects of the 
aging process and the housing pro- 
gram. Then for the next two and 
a half days, the seminar was broken 
down into four concurrent work- 
shops where analytical and imagin- 
ative discussion was the order of 
the day. Each workshop represent- 
ed a carefully selected balance of 
the specialty backgrounds found in 
the over-all group. Workshop dis- 
cussions covered physical planning, 
financial planning, management, so- 
cial planning and community serv- 
ices, and relocation. Each subject 
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was introduced to the entire con- 
ference by a “position paper.” 
(Four of the five papers were pre- 
pared by NAHRO members: man- 
agement—Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
San Antonio; relocation—Irving Ba- 
ker, New York office, Public Hous- 
ing Administration; social planning 
—Fern Colborn, long-time chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing and Welfare, co-sponsored by 
NAHRO and the National Social 
Welfare Assembly; financial plan- 
ning—Richard Hill, New York State 
Division of Housing.) Workshop 
discussions got their start from 
these papers but in many cases dif- 
fered with them or went beyond 
them. It is anticipated that the rec- 
ord of these discussions will demon- 
strate that the conference achieved 
its purpose: production of a com- 
petent assessment of the past; a set 
of practical guides for moving into 
the future. 

Chairing the seminar was Miss 
Alice Brophy, deputy director of 
social and community services of 
the New York City Housing Au- 
thority. Among housing leaders and 
NAHRO members attending the 
conference were Norman P. Mason, 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and several 
of his key staff members with re- 
sponsibilities for housing for the 
elderly; the new PHA commission- 
er, Bruce Savage; Ernest J. Bohn, 
Cleveland; Olive Swinney, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Gerald Gimre, Nash- 
ville; Ira Robbins, New York; Dor- 
othy Gazzolo, NAHRO staff. 


“Aging in the 60’s—decade for 
action” was the rallying cry for the 
13th annual conference on the aging 
called by the University of Mich- 
igan in Ann Arbor for the three 
days June 27-29. All conference ses- 
sions were built around the upcom- 
ing White House Conference on 
the Aging—set for January 1961. 
Over-all goal of the June 27-29 
meeting was to explore how to sus- 
tain and translate into action the 
interest and enthusiasm engendered 
by the White House conference. 
The mechanics for reaching this 
goal were set up by breaking the 











rogram into two parts—one re- 
faced to “channels of action”; the 
other to “fields of action.” In the 
“channels” category were local com- 
munities, state commissions on the 
aging, governmental bodies, volun- 
tary agencies, business and indus- 
try, labor, professional groups, re- 
search and training agencies. In the 
“action” category were health, hous- 
ing, income, employment, educa- 
tion, free time, social services, in- 
stitutional administration. 

As in the case of the housing 
seminar reported above, hopes for 
success of the Ann Arbor confer- 
ence were pinned on the vitality 
of the discussion sessions, to be re- 
ported on later in the year. E. 
Everett Ashley, 3rd, director of sta- 
tistical reports and the development 
branch of the Office of the Admin- 
istrator of HHFA, headed up the 
housing discussions and also served 
on the program planning com- 
mittee. 


IN CONGRESS— 

awaiting final approval of both 
Houses is a 20 million dollar ap- 
propriation that would set in mo- 
tion the direct-loan program of 
housing for the aged that was ap- 
proved by Congress as part of the 
1959 housing act (see October 1959 
JourNAL, page 317). The dollar 
amount offered for the program 
represents a compromise agreed to 
by Senate-House conferees at a ses- 


sion held June 30. The Senate 
originally had asked for 50 million 
dollars for the program and the 
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House, 5 million dollars. 


IN FHA— 

things are popping on the new 
housing for the aged programs en- 
acted by Congress last year: 

l—in May, FHA received an ap- 
plication from Tempe, Arizona for 
what may become the first for-profit 
development for the aged financed 
with a federally-insured mortgage: 
a proposed $750,000, 99-unit devel- 
opment that is to be known as Park 
Side Manor. FHA insurance for 
profit-motivated housing for the el- 
derly was made possible by the 1959 
housing act, in which a new section 
—Section 23l—was included to re- 
place the old Section 207 for-the- 
aged program, which had applied 
only to nonprofit sponsors. Under 
Section 231, profit-minded sponsors 
of housing for seniors can get mort- 
gage insurance in amounts based 
on 90 per cent of replacement cost 
of the structure. 

Section 231 also liberalized the 
terms for mortgage insurance for 
nonprofit sponsors of housing for 
the aged, who can now get 100 per 
cent coverage. And evidence is t 
the change is helping to do exactly 
what it was hoped it would do: 
get more and more sponsors into 
the act. As of April 30, FHA al- 
ready had received more than 30 








Pictured at its first meeting, held in April, is the Hudson County, 
New Jersey committee working on plans for the 1961 White 
House Conference on Aging. Included are Thomas Zito, director 
of the Bayonne housing authority (standing, left); Conrad 
Vuocolo, tenant relations director for the Jersey City authority 
(standing, right); and Jeanne Donnelly, also of the Jersey City 
authority (front, left). For a rundown on how others in the 
housing field are contributing to conference plans see page 210. 
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applications for Section 231 non- 
profit housing (a total of around 
3800 units involved). Applications 
emanate from 15 states, with the 
largest number coming from Cali- 
fornia. Most of the applicants are 
church groups. 

2—another of FHA’s new pro. 
grams affecting the elderly—the Sec- 
tion 232 nursing home program 
(see March JOURNAL, page 90)—also 
is starting to roll: by late April 
FHA had received from Beckley, 
West Virginia the first application 
submitted under the program. The 
Beckley proposal came from two 
doctors and a lawyer, who plan to 
construct a 75-bed facility for which 
they are requesting mortgage in- 
surance in the amount of $200,000. 
Two other applications for mort- 
gage insurance for nursing homes 
were expected shortly, one from 
Fort Lauderdale and the other from 
Fort Worth. 

Meanwhile, a reflection of the ex- 
pected run on the nursing home 
operation was the creation of a 
new FHA position—that of special 
assistant to the commissioner for 
the nursing home program. On 
June 3, FHA announced that 
Helen Holt of Charleston had been 
named to the post. Mrs. Holt, the 
widow of the late Senator Rush D. 
Holt of West Virginia, leaves a state 
position, assistant commissioner of 
public institutions, to take on the 
FHA assignment. 


IN TAMPA— 

the local housing authority is in 
the process of developing a non- 
assisted low-rent project for the el- 
derly to be financed entirely from 
funds realized from the operation 
and sale of locally-owned wartime 
housing. The Tampa operation rep- 
resents the third such use of funds 
from war housing to have come to 
the attention of the JouRNAL, the 
others being in Las Vegas (see Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, page 64) and Akron 
(see February JOURNAL, page 47). 


IN ASBURY PARK— 

where the first low-rent project in 
New Jersey exclusively for the elder- 
ly was completed last September, 
the local housing authority is on 
the road to repeating its past per- 
formance: the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has given initial ap- 
proval to a project that seems likely 
to make the community the first in 
the state with two low-rent develop- 
ments for the aged. The need for 
additional housing for the elderly 
in the city was dramatically demon- 
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strated in the overwhelming de- 
mand for the units in the first proj- 
ect, Comstock Court. The  proj- 
ect has only 50 units and more than 
700 applications were received. 


IN SPOKANE, WASHINGTON— , 
there is on the rise what will be the 
largest project for the elderly ever 
to have been constructed under 
FHA’s old Section 207 program. 
The development, Rockwood 
Manor, will provide 312 units in a 
seven-story fireproof building on a 
$2-acre site. Sponsors of the develop- 
ment—Spokane Methodist Homes, 
Incorporated —have a $2,872,000 
mortgage insurance commitment 
from FHA. 


IN TRENTON— : 

a survey to determine the housing 
needs of the elderly was undertaken 
jointly by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, what is known as the 
Committee on Housing for the 
Elderly, and the New Jersey State 
Division of Aging. Survey-takers 
canvassed a sample of 1200 houses 
in 28 blocks to get information on 
old folks that would be useful to 
the local housing authority, other 
local agencies, and state and federal 
agencies as well. 


IN DETROIT— 

one of the buildings that make up 
the existing Jeffries low-rent project 
late last year was turned over to 
exclusive use of old folks. Younger 
families who had been living in the 
14-story, 112-unit building were 
transferred to vacant units elsewhere 
in the project in order to make way 
for oldtimers on the authority’s 
waiting list for apartments. All units 
in the building converted to hous- 
ing for the aged are of the two-bed- 
room size. The Jeffries project is 
the same development at which 
“College Corner” —a building for 
exclusive use of married students— 
was created recently (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 194). 


IN JERSEY CITY— 

Mrs. Mary Ford last November be- 
came the first person in the nation 
to move into low-rent housing un- 
der the reduced age limits for elder- 
ly women approved by Congress in 
1959. Mrs. Ford, 62, moved into the 
Hudson Gardens low-rent project. 
It was particularly fitting that the 
historic event occurred in Jersey 
City, in that it was the Jersey City 
housing authority that adopted the 
resolution that led Congressman 
Cornelius Gallagher of Bayonne to 
introduce a bill reducing the age 
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The Bethlehem Housing Authority doesn’t expect to be able to 
start construction of the 50-unit project for the elderly pictured 
above until next fall and already the list of wanting-in oldtimers 
is bigger than can be accommodated. Authority predictions are 
that by the time construction begins, the number of applicants 
will have reached 200. The $650,000 project, designed by Brown 
and Genther, will be made up of nine ranch-style buildings. It 
will include ten zero-bedroom units; 35 one-bedroom units; five 
two-bedroom units; and a recreation building. The project is to 
be known as Robert Pfeifle Homes in honor of the man who 
served both as mayor of the city and, for about 20 years before 
his death in 1958, as chairman of the local housing authority. 





requirement for single women from 
65 to 62. 

Another Jersey City idea that 
could catch on nationally was given 
its first test this month, when the 
housing authority took in as a ten- 
ant 66-year-old Elizabeth McCabe. 
Miss McCabe, hospitalized since 
1948, is the first beneficiary of 
a joint housing authority-welfare 
board program designed to free 
from confinement in welfare hos- 
pitals those oldtimers whose health 
has sufhciently improved to permit 
them to leave but who have no 
place to go. Under the program, 
the authority supplies the unit and 
the welfare board furnishes it and 
provides the tenant with needed 
services. 

Meanwhile, the Jersey City au- 
thority is moving ahead with other 
plans for the elderly. In the works 
is a 300-unit project exclusively for 
senior citizens. 


IN NEW YORK STATE— 

the state division of housing is tak- 
ing the lead in a move to get hos- 
pitals and other institutions that 
are already caring for the aged to 
go into the business, also, of hous- 
ing the elderly who need only a 
limited amount of care. State Hous- 
ing Commissioner James W. Gay- 
nor has said he considers this a 
logical extension of the services of 


such agencies and a necessary one, 
in view of the increasing numbers 
of the aging in the population. 
Such a step, Mr. Gaynor believes, 
would permit the elderly who need 
only a few services to leave institu- 
tions and release vital bed space. 
Report is that at least six institu- 
tions in the state are seriously con- 
sidering the housing division's idea. 
IN CHICAGO— 
the local housing authority has run 
into some disapproval with a pro- 
posal to construct a project for 
the elderly—the city’s second such 
project—in the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood conservation area. Reason 
for the fuss, according to Julian 
Levi, executive director of the 
South East Chicago Commission: 
“The housing authority . .. is ignor- 
ing the general plan for the area, 
which was approved by many agen- 
cies, including the city council and 
the federal government.” Says Mr. 
Levi: “We believe CHA is obliged 
to proceed under this plan. It calls 
for at least 84 apartments for low- 
income families at this site and, 
partly because of this plan, a new 
elementary school has been built 
only a block away. If CHA desires 
to build housing for the elderly,” 
says he, “we have recommended an 
alternative site that would be near 
several major hospital facilities.” 
The housing authority's decision 
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A group of 130 retired Pittsburgh steelworkers and their wives 











recently got a chance to see what low-rent housing has to offer the 
elderly and evidence is they thought it a bargain. As guests of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority, the pensioners toured the Arling- 
ton Heights project and were so impressed with what they saw 
that a number, according to the authority, filed application for 
admission on the spot. Part of the tour group is pictured above 
with Alfred L. Tronzo, authority administrator (front left). 








to use the Hyde Park-Kenwood site 
for housing for the aged was an 
indirect result of a price war waged 
last year with the Public Housing 
Administration (see March Jour- 
NAL, page 100). The battle, in effect, 
resulted in an ultimatum that CHA 
stick to PHA-dictated cost limits, 
or else. When CHA put the origin- 
ally proposed family-type project 
for Hyde Park-Kenwood out to bid 
last year, it priced out at about 
$19,000 per unit, or $2000 more 
than PHA limits. What happened 
then was that the authority dusted 
off the plans that had been used for 
its first project for the elderly be- 
cause it is believed that, by using 
the same design, the project could 
be constructed at about $11,000 per 
anit. 


IN HARTFORD— 

the local housing authority has de- 
cided to bypass the state program of 
housing for the aged (see October 
1958 JouRNAL, page 320), in favor 
of getting into the housing-for-the- 
aged act via the federally-aided low- 
rent program. In February, com- 
missioners of the authority author- 
ized the staff to complete and send 
to PHA preliminary applications 
for a 50-unit project. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO— 

one of the major bidders for the re- 
building job in the Golden Gateway 
redevelopment project (see April 
JouRNAL, page 148) has come up 
with an idea that could give hous- 
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ing for the aged a big place in re- 
development planning across the 
country. The idea came from Paul 
J. Broman of Braemar Associates, 
Los Angeles, who believes it should 
be made mandatory that a redevel- 
opment agency explore the possi- 
bility of housing for the elderly in 
connection with every Title I proj- 
ect planned. Says Mr. Broman: “If 
the development area did not, for 
any one of many reasons, lend itself 
to residential use for the aged . . .”, 
then the agency could forget it. 
“The important feature of the 
idea,” he says, “is the obligation to 
consider it.” In line with their in- 
terest in the aged, Braemar Asso- 
ciates did include in their proposal 
for the Golden Gateway job a tow- 
er building designed to supply ac- 
commodations for seniors at prices 
ranging from $185 to $225 a month 
(room and board) . . . and more— 
up to about $290 per month—when 
personal service, medical and hos- 
pital care, and other things are 
added in. 

Meanwhile, with a final decision 
on a Golden Gateway sponsor still 
pending, the San Francisco rede- 
velopment agency is making plans 
to include some housing for the 
aged in another project, what is 
known as the Western Addition, in 
a “downtownish” location, where 
land prices are lower than in the 
Golden Gateway. Says M. Justin 
Herman, director of the agency: 
“Because we believe the re-use of 


redevelopment lands should achieve 
social objectives, as well as that 
clichéd ‘highest and best use,’ [West- 
ern Addition land will be sold] only 
to the developers who come up 
with the best proposals for middle 
income, relocation, and senior cit 
izen housing.” 


IN BOSTON— 

research into the housing needs of 
the aged was given a new twist in 
two studies recently completed by 
the research division of United 
Community Services of Metropoli- 
tan Boston. The studies were di- 
rected not at ascertaining how 
physical problems affect the hous- 
ing needs of the elderly but, rather, 
at finding out how social needs of 
the elderly affect housing require- 
ments. In short, according to Elaine 
Frieden, research associate with the 
Red Feather agency, the studies 
were aimed at learning “what kind 
of environment” and “what kind 
of dwelling unit” will allow the 
older person still able to live in- 
dependently “to have the kind of 
social life he finds most satisfac- 
tory.” 

Subjects for the two studies had 
one thing in common aside from 
their seniority: both faced uproot- 
ing from their homes and, as a re- 
sult, were vitally interested in stat- 
ing their relocation housing re- 
quirements. On most counts, how- 
ever, the two groups were very dif- 
ferent: the first was made up of 
single women of urban American 
background who were living in a 
midcity residential hotel; the sec- 
ond was made up of immigrant 
couples living in a tightly knit eth- 
nic subcommunity. The studies 
turned up suggestions for a varie- 
ty of alternative housing programs 
that could satisfy the basic needs of 
different types of elderly people. 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C.— 

plans are going forward for the con- 
struction of what it is thought will 
be the world’s first nursing home 
research center. Senator John Spark- 
man (D), Alabama has been named 
chairman of the board of advisers 
working on plans for the center, 
which is to be privately financed. 
The center, to be known as the 
International Nursing Home Edu- 
cation, Research, and Service Cen- 
ter, is to include a training school 
for nursing home administrators 
and personnel; a library on care of 
the aged; a model nursing home; a 
permanent display of nursing home 
equipment; and research facilities. 
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The current big push for hous- 
ing for the aged in America, as re- 
flected in the items on the preced- 
ing pages, had its precedents in 
Europe. A few of the European 


countries have been in the business 
of building dwellings for oldtimers 
for enough years, in fact, to have 
overhauled their 


philosophies of 


how best to do the job one or more 
times. Two such are Sweden and 
England. The items below reflect 
current thinking on housing for the 
aged in these two countries. 


Sweden 
The Swedish philosophy of hous- 
ing for the aged is geared to self- 
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housing for the aged: ideas from abroad 


help living for oldtimers. Dr. Ali 
Bergren, chief of the division of 
old-age care of the Royal Social 
Board, has put it this way: “We 
look upon aging as a normal phase 
of human life and fight against the 
unrealistic, uncritical, passive, and 
dangerous attitudes toward old per- 
sons [that are based on the idea 


Boustedt-Heineman team designed the 42-bed home for the aged at Starrkdrr that is pictured above 


that growing old means that one] 
must get sick and senile.” 

It is this belief in the ability of 
old folks to manage their own lives 
that has resulted in the construc- 
tion throughout Sweden of attrac- 
tive apartments—such as those in the 
row houses pictured on this month's 
cover (bottom picture)—and pleas- 
antly designed nursing homes (see 






picture, this page) where old folks 
needing some attention are still en 
couraged to lead pretty much thei 
own lives. The national govern 
ment provides financial assistance 
for construction of both kinds of 
dwellings and today there are in 
Sweden apartments enough to house 
some 45,000 oldtimers and nursing 





homes providing accommodations 
for another 35,000. 


The Apartments. Communities 
wishing to construct apartments for 
the elderly can get the same ad 
vantageous loans from the national 
government as have been made 
available to developers of ordinary 
apartments as a means for stimulat 
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Helping to achieve “homey” 
atmosphere of Swedish nursing 
homes is the fact that residents 

are permitted to use some of their 
own furnishings (top). Also a factor: 
facilities for informal coffee breaks. 


Plans show a variety of the unit 
types designed for the elderly 
by the Boustedt-Heineman team. 
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ing residential construction. In ad- 
dition, the government subsidizes 
operation of units for the aged in 
relation to the economic picture of 
the community in which the hous- 
ing is constructed. 

The apartments are intended for 
those oldtimers who are completely 
able to care for themselves and 
their units. However, in most com- 
munities, “home help” organiza- 
tions have been established to lend 
a hand when illness or some other 
problem keeps an oldster from han- 
dling the day-to-day chores. 

In the beginning, most of the 
apartments for oldsters were con- 
structed apart from residences for 
younger families. However, the old 
“isolation” philosophy is giving 
way to new ideas, according to Bo 
Boustedt of Kungilv, consulting 
architect on retirement buildings 
and, along with H. E. Heineman, 
designer of all the Swedish housing 
for the aged pictured in this issue. 
Says Mr. Boustedt: “The trend now 
is to integrate the apartments for 
the old in ordinary apartment build- 
ings, in order to avoid segregation.” 
The result: the elderly remain in 
the main stream of life longer 
through contact with younger 
people. 

The apartments for the aged be- 
ing constructed in Sweden today 
are well equipped and include such 
conveniences as modern baths and 
kitchen facilities. Those intended 
for single persons have at least one 
room and a kitchenette, while those 
intended for married couples have 
one or two rooms and either a kitch- 
enette or full kitchen. In planning 
units for old people, architects usu- 
ally try to allow enough room in 
the kitchen, so that, should illness 
of the tenant require a relative or 
nurse to stay overnight, a cot could 
be set up. As a rule, also, units for 
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seniors are kept on the ground 
floor. 


Nursing Homes. The construction 
of nursing homes is viewed as a 
necessary adjunct to apartments for 
the elderly in Sweden. The two pro- 
grams complement each other in 
that, when the keeping up of self 
and apartment become too much 
for an elderly tenant, he can move 
into a nursing home, while his 
former apartment can be turned 
over to another of the growing 
number of independent seniors. 


It is the local communities that 
take the initiative in the construc- 
tion of nursing homes, although 
the national government does pro- 
vide some financial assistance for 
the job. The local share of con- 
struction costs and the deficit in 
operating expenses — residents are 
charged only a set proportion of 
their pension incomes—are paid by 
the community with money received 
through local income taxes. 


While the nursing homes provide 
simple sick care and housekeeping 
services for old folks, they are not 
looked upon as hospitals and every 
effort is made, both in planning 
and operating the homes, to keep 
them cheerful and noninstitutional 
in character. In some of the homes, 
for example, residents are encour- 
aged to use their own furniture in 
their rooms, thus giving each unit 
a personal touch; in some, small 
coffee-break corners are set up to 
provide tenants with a cozy spot 
to get together informally with 
their friends and neighbors; and, 
in just about all of the homes, hob- 
by, recreation, and other commun- 
ity facilities have been included in 
the plans. The Swedish nursing, or, 
as they are sometimes called, “old 
age” homes, according to Architect 
Boustedt, in short, “can be classi- 
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fied as community boarding houses. 
They do not have any of the char- 
acteristics of an institution,” he 
says, “the home atmosphere is dom- 
inant.” 

Experience has shown that there 
is a big—and growing bigger—de- 
mand for the nursing home facil- 
ities. Communities, alert to this de- 
mand, are attempting to build 
them as fast as the economic situa- 
tion permits. Since 1947—when the 
new look, homelike nursing home 
concept was developed—400 such fa- 
cilities have been constructed and 
there are at present around 100 
more under construction. 


Lessons Learned. From experience 
in Sweden, Architect Boustedt has 
come up with some notions as to 
what is needed to provide a well- 
rounded program of housing for 
the aged. Enumerated below are 
some of his ideas. 
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Plan and closeup view of Roehampton 

cottages for the elderly (also pictured on 
the cover). Key to the plan: 1—living area; 
2—kitchen; 3—bath; 4—fuel storage. 
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1—Both apartments for “freewheel- 
ing” oldsters and nursing homes 
for semi-independent oldtimers are 
necessary and it is important for 
communities to build the two kinds 
of facilities simultaneously. “If a 
community does not build homes 
for the aged,” Mr. Boustedt says, 
“there will be old people living in 
apartments who eventually may re- 
quire expensive home care.” 


2—In addition to the construction 
of new housing, communities, in 
order to do a real job for the elder- 
ly, should also develop programs 
for rehabilitating housing as it de- 
teriorates or becomes outdated; 
should build hospitals especially 
for the elderly; should organize 
home help services for oldtimers 
living in + agen or privately- 
owned dwellings. 


3—Architects, social workers, and 
those interested in housing should 
follow closely what's happening in 
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the field of geriatric research. Mr. 
Boustedt predicts big changes in 
thinking as to what the needs of the 
aged are and it is his feeling that 
close cooperation between research- 
ers, social workers, and architects 
will yield “interesting results.” 


























England 

England, like Sweden, is an old- 
timer in the field of housing for the 
aged. And in England, as in Swe- 
den, the trend is toward a kind of 
housing for old folks that will keep 
them in the thick of life. The fol- 
lowing examples demonstrate some 
of the ideas being applied to hous 
ing for the aged in Great Britain. 


Roehampton. Pictured on _ the 
cover and on this page are views of 
cottages for the elderly that are part 
of what amounts to the largest 
single housing job ever undertaken 
by the London County Council .. . 
and one of the largest undertaken 
in all of Europe: the Alton Estate, 
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“Plus Granny flat”, without connecting hail, at Walsall and a similar unit, with corridor, at Chichester. 


or Roehampton Lane, at Wands- 
worth—a 130-acre estate that, when 
completed, will house a population 
of 9500. Described by a British ar- 
chitectural magazine as “one of the 
masterpieces of post-war residential 
design,” the development combines 
the best of the modern European 
tradition of town planning and the 
centuries old tradition of English 
landscape; it combines skyscraping 
apartment buildings with low row- 
houses and cottages; it combines 
winding modern roadways with 
countrylike greenery ...and it com- 
bines living accommodations for 
busy young families with those for 
slower-paced oldtimers. 

The houses for the elderly pic- 
tured are all in the western part of 
the Alton Estate. But, while the 
units for oldsters make up a dis- 
tinctive complex, they are also a 
part of the community at large in 
that they were looped around a 
school because, it was felt, the old- 
timers would enjoy watching and 
being near the young people. To be 
constructed near the cottages for 
old folks are a club room—where 
they will be able to get together 
with their contemporaries for social 
events—and a “warden’s” house— 
the “warden” in British parlance, is 
the person who serves as a kind of 
overseer and “friend in need” to 
elderly persons living in public 
housing. 

The units have certain features 
dear to hearts of Englishmen. Each, 
for example, has an open fire in the 
livingroom and each, as another ex- 
ample, has a small area suitable for 
tenant gardening at the front. In 
addition, the units have lawns at the 
rear that are accessible from the 
back porches. 


Walsall. The Walsall County Bor- 
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ough Council in 1957 advanced a 
plan whereby an old widowed per- 
son could be housed near to, but 
apart from, a married daughter or 
son: the construction of annexes to 
both new and existing row houses, 
with the annex to be occupied by 
the mother or father of the tenant 
of the adjoining larger unit. Last 
year the first such attached “house- 
let” was completed and plans of 
the council call for the construction 
of 17 more. 

Each of the annexes is to have a 
rear entrance with a covered area 
running the length of the building 
to which it is connected; there is no 
direct access from the annex to the 
house. Plans for the “houselets” 
call for a bed-sitting room; a kitch- 
en, with equipment geared to com- 
fortable and safe use by the elderly; 
and a bathroom. A signal bell in 
the units for the aged will ring in 
the hall of the adjoining house in 
the event of an emergency. 

The Walsall annex plan is ac- 
tually an adaptation of an idea for 
“plus Granny flats” that was ad- 
vanced by Olive Matthews of Glou- 
cester in 1940. The Walsall adap- 
tation differs from the original idea 
in that Miss Matthews’ suggestion 
called for a linking corridor be- 
tween the dwelling for the aged 
and the attached unit. After 
visiting the Walsall annex at the 
1959 opening, the “plus Granny” 
idea author had this to say: “Wal- 
sall’s plans—in other respects so 
admirable—have no communicat- 
ing door and no sound can be 
heard through from one dwelling 
to the next. I tested that—a wireless 
turned on full blast in the family’s 
livingroom was inaudible in ‘Gran- 
ny’s’ dwelling.” Other arguments 
Miss Matthews offers for the link- 
ing corridor: (1) an old person who 


has fallen to the floor cannot use 
an emergency buzzer over a bed; 
(2) a linking corridor makes it pos- 
sible for a daughter to tend her 
nearby sick mother without going 
out of doors; (3) “Granny” can 
babysit for her children right from 
her own apartment. 


Chichester. In Chichester, an idea 
more closely resembling the orig- 
inal “plus Granny flats” idea has 
been developed (see picture). The 
local council plans to Puild eight of 
the annexes with connecting corri- 
dors. The annexed unit may or 
may not be rented to the parent of 
the tenant of the adjoining house— 
but it must be an elderly person or 
couple and the tenant of the major 
unit is expected to give a certain 
amount of oversight and help to his 
“senior” neighbors. Further, the 
tenant of the house has to agree, as 
a condition of his lease, that, 
should the annex flat become va- 
cant, he will move into suitable al- 
ternative accommodations — at the 
expense of the council. 

The Chichester annex units are 
electrically heated (the open fire is 
out as a safety hazard); a thermo- 
statically controlled hand shower 
replaces a bath; large, low, double- 
glazed windows are featured in the 
bed-sitting room—which brings both 
heating advantages and pleasant 
vistas for tenants. In response to 
tenant preferences, windows look 
out on the main road rather than 
the garden. 

In trying to get a grasp on who 
and how many elderly persons 
would be interested in moving into 
an “annex,” the town council did 
some surveying and wound up with 
the prospect of not only full im- 
mediate occupany, but a waiting 
list. 
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TAXATION — 


cities can’t afford systems that add to ills of the slum 


MABEL WALKER, Executive Director, Tax Institute, Incorporated, prepared 
the following statement for presentation at NAHRO’s 1959 Annual Confer- 
ence, held in October in Cincinnati. The author takes the stand that, while 
“there is no tax that will cure slums,” blight is a sign of “municipal ill health 
[and] no city can afford a tax system thai tends to contribute to these ills .. .” 
The article points out what taxes can and cannot do toward curing and/or 
preventing slums and offers some ideas as to what can be done to improve the way 
tax systems are set up and administered. 


There is no tax that will cure 
the slum. A slum is the end result 
of many and complex causes and 
its eradication necessitates many 
and complex remedies. 

Although taxes are not a chief 
—probably not even a major—fac- 
tor in the slum situation, they may 
aggravate or accelerate the slum 
process. It would be much easier 
for the makers of tax policy if 
taxes had no side effects. Then they 
could concentrate on the criteria 
of productivity, administrative fea- 
sibility, and equity. Very frequent- 
ly, that is the approach that is taken 
—with the major emphasis on pro- 
ductivity, while economic and 
sociological side effects are ignored. 

Then, after years, or decades, or 
generations, a community discovers 
that it is on the downgrade. In- 
dustries have moved away, proper- 
ties have deteriorated, new develop- 
ments have not been undertaken. 
Finally, the time comes when the 
tax itself is less and less productive 
and the city becomes hard pressed 
and rundown. Meanwhile the 
difficulties of changing the system 
appear to have become almost in- 
surmountable. 

Blight and slums are signs of 
municipal ill health. No city can 
afford a tax system that tends to 
contribute to these ills or that pre- 
vents rehabilitation of such areas 
through private enterprise. 


Property Tax 

The tax that is most intimately 
and intricately related to these con- 
ditions is, of course, the real estate 
tax. Since the real estate tax is uni- 
versal and is found in healthy, as 
well as in blighted and slum areas, 
it is not the tax per se, but certain 
of its aspects that are responsible 
for accelerating trends to blight 
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and slum conditions. What are 
some of the aspects of the property 
tax that may have these adverse 
effects? 


Magnitude of the Burden: In some 
cases, it may be that the sheer 
burden of the tax is so heavy that 
private developments cannot be 
successfully undertaken. There 
could be many reasons for the tax 
becoming so burdensome. It might 
result from wasteful and inefficient 
administration, from a declining 
economy, or from numerous other 
exceptional reasons . . . or it might 
be that the city was attempting to 
secure too large a proportion of 
total revenues from property taxes. 
It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the property tax can no longer 
bear as large a share of the total 
local tax burden as it has done in 
the past. To ignore the facts of the 
situation and defer the adoption of 
supplementary taxes may merely 
expedite the outward push of in- 


_ dustry, commerce, and high- and 


middle-income groups. 


Inefficient or Discriminatory Ad- 
ministration: The tax may be having 
an adverse effect because of in- 
efficient assessment and collection 
administration. The assessment of 
real estate in a large city is a dif- 
ficult function and administrators 
should have great competence and 
integrity. Inefficiency results in un- 
certainty and discrimination. It 
also contributes to costs of com- 
pliance, since taxpayers will be put 
to unnecessary expense in defend- 
ing themselves from unfair treat- 
ment. These results are magnified 
when policies of overassessment or 
discriminatory assessment are de- 
liberately followed. Under a policy 
of accurate assessment, even if 
coupled with a high tax rate, the 


developer knows what to expect. A 
policy of overassessment or dis- 
criminatory assessment makes the 
rate meaningless and the develop- 
er’s plans are clouded with uncer- 
tainty. Sloppy collection procedures 
have somewhat similar effects. 


Differential Impact of Taxation 
on Land and Improvements: An- 
other aspect of the tax that may be 
affecting the situation adversely re- 
lates to the differential impact of 
the property tax on land and on 
improvements. 

The part of the tax that falls 
upon land tends to stimulate de- 
velopments and to bring about 
more effective utilization of the 
land, both because it tends to make 
the holding of unimproved land 
burdensome and also because it 
tends to depress the price of land 
because of the capitalization pro- 
cess, thereby making land easier to 
acquire. The part of the tax that 
falls upon buildings tends to retard 
improvements, as it increases the 
cost of operating existing structures 
and also represents an added cost 
that the builder must consider in 
new construction. 

The present tax setup is such 
that old rundown properties fre- 
quently yield higher profits than 
high grade properties. The heavy 
burden of the property tax on im- 
provements in some communities 
makes it impossible for developers 
to construct desirable projects. 


Tax Expedients 

Various expedients respecting 
property taxes have been tried or 
suggested in the hope of fostering 
healthy development—or at least 
of removing the deterrents to it. 
Some of the expedients are major 
and some are minor. The July- 
August 1959 issue of the JOURNAL 
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reviewed some of these expedients 
in the feature article “Tax Tricks 
Designed To Do In Slums.” 

How good are these expedients? 
We do not have much to go on, 
either in the way of experience or 
critical evaluation on an a priori 
basis. 

Most of the expedients that have 
been suggested or tried grow out of 
the recognition of the differential 
impact of the tax on land and im- 
provements. 


Differential Tax on Improvements: 
A far-reaching tax reform that has 
had considerable advocacy is that 
improvements be exempted from 
taxation—or taxed at a much lower 
rate than land. The _ financial 
stringency of the American cities 
is so great, however, that it seems 
unlikely that the tax on improve- 
ments can be dropped—at least in 
the foreseeable future. 

It is true that the old general 
property tax, which originally in- 
cluded all types of property, both 
real and personal, is gradually giv- 
ing way and that personal property 
taxation has been completely 
eliminated in two states—New York 
and Delaware—and large categories 
of personalty have been exempted 
in a number of other states. It may 
conceivably be that the end result 
of this devolution of the property 
tax may. be a tax solely on land, 
with improvements as well as per- 
sonalty exempted. At present, how- 
ever, there does not seem to be any 
likelihood of that happening. Nor 
does there seem to be any prospect 
that a substantially lower tax on 
improvements will be adopted. 

Such differential taxation would 
not take the profits out of the slums 
unless the tax on land were made 
much higher than at present. It 
would, however, offer a decided 
differential advantage to the own- 
ers of high-grade properties. 


Rubloff Proposals: Some recent 
proposais by Chicago realtor 
Arthur Rubloff have received con- 
siderable publicity. Mr. Rubloff 
points out that we are never going 
to get anywhere trying to erase 
slums until we stop making their 
creation so profitable via our tax 
setup. He recommends that “local 
assessors set land values high 
enough so slumlords could not 
afford to operate worn out tene- 
ments.’” He would also “put sharp 
limits on how much a property can 
be depreciated for income tax pur- 
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poses.” He also suggests some non- 
tax remedies, which will not be 
discussed here as they are outside 
the scope of this paper. 

Now it has been recognized for 
some decades that slums can be 
highly profitable. This was pointed 
out by many writers during the 
30’s. For example, the following 
statement was made in my book 
on Urban Blight and Slums, pub- 
lished in 1938: 


“... This is the strange paradox 
of the slums—that at the end stage 
of the deterioration process when 
the area is populated by the poor- 
est of the poor, the owner may be 
able to reap a profit through the 
sheer density of the population 
forced by necessity to live in the 
most undesirable surroundings. 
The presence of illegitimate activi- 
ties may moreover increase the 
profitableness of property owner- 
ship in the deteriorated area. 


“The illegal operations and the 
crowding and leasing of obsolete 
structures (which should be illegal) 
keep land values inflated beyond 
the point at which the land could 
be used for socially desirable pur- 
poses.” 

Notwithstanding the _ revolting 
fact that some slumlords do wax 
fat on human misery and that the 
situation should be corrected, I am 
somewhat skeptical concerning Mr. 
Rubloff’s tax suggestions and am 
more favorably impressed by some 
of his other proposals. 


Both real estate assessing and in- 
come tax depreciation are large 
and complex subjects. The con- 
sistent effort of tax reformers in 
both fields is to secure uniformity 
of treatment for taxpayers and so 
far as possible to narrow the area 
of discretion on the part of the 
assessor or the internal revenue 
agent. If the assessor is not ac- 
curately assessing slum properties, 
that situation should, of course, be 
corrected. But can we safely en- 
courage the assessor to pursue a 
definite policy of discriminatory 
assessment by upgrading values of 
slum properties? Moreover, by what 
yardstick shall he determine the 
precise dividing line between a 
slum and a blighted area—or be- 
tween a blighted and a nonblighted 
area? These things merge almost 
imperceptibly into each other. It 
would be of interest to see the 
Rubloff tax proposals spelled out 
in more detail and then hear them 
discussed by some of our leading 


assessors and students of public 
finance. 


The Grimm Proposal: Mr. Ru- 
bloff’s proposals are very recent. 
Another proposal that would have 
dealt with this problem was made 
by a prominent New York realtor 
as far back as 1935. Mr. Peter 
Grimm, a New York real estate 
broker and at one time assistant to 
the secretary of the treasury, sug- 
gested that the tax on land con- 
tinue to be based on capital value 
as at present but that the tax on 
buildings be based on earnings or 
imputed earnings. Such a_ tax 
would apply to all taxpayers but 
it would fall heavily on the owners 
of profitable slum properties. It 
would sidestep the difficult and per- 
haps impossible attempt to juggle 
assessments in such a way as to tax 
the profits out of the slums. 


Boston Experiment: A particularly 
interesting experiment is taking 
place in Boston. 

Many harsh things have been 
said concerning real estate taxes in 
Boston—the most critical of these 
comments coming from its own 
citizens. It has been repeatedly 
claimed that Boston’s taxes were 
preventing normal developments. 
For example, the statement was 
made in the December 5, 1958 
Bulletin of the Boston Municipal 
Research Bureau that “Boston’s 
property taxes are deterring the 
normal growth of the city. They 
are holding construction activity 
far below normal replacement 
levels.” 

Against this background, some 
interesting experiments are taking 
place in that city. An agreement 
has been reached between the city 
officials and the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company that will permit 
the company, after a seven-year 
period, to pay taxes on a very large 
redevelopment project at a figure 
that would be calculated to permit 
the company to obtain a return on 
net income (before taxes) that 
would be proportional to returns 
on older depreciated properties. It 
was decided that this figure would 
not be in excess of 20 per cent of 
gross revenues, but in no case less 
than 3 million dollars per year. 
The taxes paid during the seven- 
year period would increase gradual- 
ly up to this figure. 

Now this seems to be a significant 
development in many respects. It 
will be highly interesting to watch. 
Although it does not seem wise to 
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render a snap judgment of appro- 
bation or condemnation, certain 
comments and questions concern- 
ing it arise. 

A general comment is that it is 
an extra-legal device since the law 
does not provide for such an ar- 
rangement. It cannot, therefore, be 
made binding on future adminis- 
trations. 


Some of the questions are: 


—Will other Boston taxpayers 
consider that they are the victims 
of discrimination and demand com- 
parable treatment? Could this at- 
titude conceivably lead to a re- 
vamping of the present real estate 
tax in Boston, with a possible shift 
to the income basis instead of the 
capital value basis of assessing im- 
provements or of assessing both 
land and improvements? 


—If urban redevelopment of this 
magnitude is possible only through 
a major change in the taxing 
process, does this suggest that the 
property tax as administered in 
Boston is tending to stifle industrial 
development and urban redevelop- 
ment? A tax that militates against 
healthy economic development is 
suspect. 

—Is this situation limited to Bos- 
ton? Is it time to have a new look 
at the theory and application of 
the real property tax? 


Tax Exemptions and Abatements: 
The stock remedy brought forth on 
almost every occasion when taxes 
and slums are discussed is some 
form of tax exemption. One could 
wish that this nostrum were used 
more sparingly. 

If the tax system is so restrictive 
that taxes must be abated in order 
to get certain specific projects ad- 
vanced, then the question arises 
whether the tax system may not be 
stifling development generally. A 
city is not going to achieve 
economic health by means of foster- 
ing a few — enterprises—or 
even selected categories of enter- 
prise. 

If the tax system of a city so in- 
hibits private developers that cer- 
tain projects can be accomplished 
only by special tax favors, then the 
city had better give its tax system a 
rigorous overhauling. 

New York and some other cities 
have recently experimented with 
tax abatements. The device has 
apparently boomeranged in New 
York. In 1956 the city provided for 
a 12-year period of exemption on 
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MILWAUKEE FINANCIAL PROSPECTS 
BRIGHTENED BY REDEVELOPMENT 

“Parking rentals pending resale and final development of the 
land are yielding $6000 to $7000 a month, an annual rate greater 
than the former tax collections. [This is interpreted] as certain 
assurance that the federal and city governments will handsomely 
recover their investments as the land is improved and restored 


to the tax roll.” 


The quotation above, referring to what is known as the Third 
Ward redevelopment project, is from a Milwaukee Journal edi 
torial. It is evident that Milwaukee, like Pittsburgh (see October 
1959 JOURNAL, page 324) and other cities, is finding that it stands 
to make out financially from city rebuilding activities. Continued 
the Journal editorial: “There is an old business axiom that you 
have to spend money to make money and that’s the principle of 
this type of redevelopment. The two governments are simply 
spending money to force higher values into the tax base. Then 
* will get more money back in property and income taxes. 
And that’s good business for all other taxpayers.” 





the value of improvements on 
multiple dwellings. It permitted 
amortization of 75 per cent of the 
cost over a nine-year period. Some 
of the buildings were converted to 
luxury type apartments and much 
higher rents were charged. The city 
is now trying to enforce another 
law denying exemption to these 
projects unless they are under rent 
control. Litigation is pending. It is 
estimated by counsel for the land- 
lords that total abatements involve 
more than 10 million dollars. 


Conclusion 

The basic, fundamental objective 
of taxation is the raising of money 
to carry on governmental functions 
demanded by the citizens. Some 
persons also see in taxes a balance 
wheel for the economy and a means 
of correcting maldistribution of 
wealth and opportunities. 

We should be wary, however, of 
expanding the nonrevenue func- 
tions that taxation is supposed to 
perform. We should be particularly 
hesitant in utilizing the taxing 
power to correct sundry and diverse 
defects in the economic and social 
structure; for in our attempt to use 
taxation to remedy some specific 
ill, we may unwittingly distort our 
tax structure and bring to pass 
new hardships and injustices. 

There is no tax cure for the slum. 
It is true that our tax system is 
highly imperfect. It needs constant 
study and improvement on many 
fronts. Where defects exist, we 
should use our best efforts to cor- 


rect them but it is important that 
in doing so we take pains to con 
sider the effect on the tax structure 
as a whole, rather than to con- 
centrate myopically on certain rel- 
atively minor points and run the 
risk in the process of bringing 
about greater distortion than pre- 
viously existed. 

The great objective in tax ad- 
ministration is to treat taxpayers 
uniformly and equitably, whether 
or not we approve of their social 
ethics. Society has other and more 
effective weapons for combatting 
specific social ills. 

I do not wish to leave the im- 
pression that I have a negative ap 
proach to the subject of tax re- 
sponsibility for the slum. I believe 
much can and should be done in 
the tax field. First, we should cer- 
tainly do everything possible to 
bring about efficient administration 
of the property tax. Second, I think 
the time is ripe for a critical over- 
all evaluation of the tax as it now 
functions, with consideration of 
some major changes in it. Third, 
we should realize that the property 
tax will not keep pace with local 
needs. New sources of local revenue 
must be found. 

Now, these are much _ larger 
objectives than the adoption of 
limited tax incentives. They will 
be far harder to achieve. But we 
are interested in the long future. 
The city is confronted with serious 
problems on many fronts and they 
will not be readily cleared up. 

We have a long job ahead. 
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The April Journal (page 135) carried a formula 


for “continuous renewal" devised by 


Professor George M. Raymond of Pratt Institute. 
The article was followed in Moy (page 191) 

with a series of letters from redevelopment 

and renewal specialists across the country, who 
expressed their views on Professor Raymond's ideas. 


Presented below is another such letter. 


The author: A. H. Schaaf, Assistant Research Economist 


with the University of California's 


Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 


A Research Economist Comments on Continuous Renewal 


In his program for “Successful 
Rehabilitation” as presented in the 
April issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Housine, Professor George M. Ray 
mond advances a number of in 
triguing and laudable suggestions. 
At the same time, he leaves several 
questions unanswered and appears 
to be the victim of a common an 
alytical pitfall. 

Professor Raymond correctly 
states that our central cities’ 
so-called ‘grey areas’... cover much 
more land than either the high-in 
come group or nonresidential rede 
velopment can possibly absorb. . .’ 
He is also aware of the need to 
achieve, through public renewal 
policy, an aggregate improvement 
in housing conditions and realizes 
that this can best be assured if re 
location is avoided. He concludes 
that rehabilitation must be empha 
sized, presumably because it is (or 
at least can be) cheaper than cleat 
ance. However, he argues that in 
such an urban renewal project area 
some replacement may be called for 
and initial levels of rehabilitation 
will vary. Thus, in order to encouw 
age and protect renewal investment 
of high quality, there should be 
continuous renewal going on in the 
area in the future, with structures 
being cleared as their rehabilitation 
possibilities expire. The area’s struc 
tures should also at all times be 
kept up to a high enough minimum 
standard so as not to detract unduly 
from the surroundings of the new 
or more thoroughly rehabilitated 
structures. This will tend to make 
full use of existing improvements 
and so keep costs down and yet 
allow for higher-quality renewal 
over time. 

One can have little quarrel with 
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this thesis... or with the interest 
ing operational poli ies that Pro 
fessor Raymond suggests as imple 
mentation, Of particular merit is 
the proposal, made with increasing 
frequency these days, that proper 
ties that are acquired by redevelop 
ment agencies should be leased 
rather than sold so as to retain 
public control, guarantee social re 
ceipt of any “unearned increments,” 
and avoid the need for future land 
value “write-downs.” 

Professor Raymond is less clear, 
however, on the question of wheth 
er to clear or to rehabilitate and 
upon the types and roles of public 
policies that affect this and related 
questions, As attested by the quota 
tion above, he is aware of market 
limitations and yet he says that 
a major rehabilitation is only 
possible for the relatively high in 
come market, since this kind of 
treatment would inevitably result 
in the displacement of most of its 
residents. . .” He also refers to 
buildings that cannot be “econom 
ically rehabilitated” and speaks of 
the necessity of attracting private 
investment. In short, he apparently 
is still partially bemused by perhaps 
the commonest misconception in 
urban renewal planning—namely, 
the belief that rehabilitation must 
be profitable in order to be feasible 
(that is, the post-renewal value of 
the property must exceed the sum 
of its pre-renewal value and the re- 
newal cost) and that, in the absence 
of profitability, clearance is the 
only course open. 

Until the profitability criterion is 
laid to rest, the pleas of Professor 
Raymond and others for greater 
emphasis upon rehabilitation will 
fall upon barren ground. This is 


particularly important in the case 
of the Federal Housing Administra 
tion, for so long as the profitability 
criterion is used for Section 220 
mortgage insurance, few such loans 
will eventuate and the chief means 
of implementing rehabilitation 
through public assistance will re 
main moribund. And if it is argued 
that, in the absence of profitable 
circumstances as defined above, no 
private lenders will invest in Sec 
tion 220 loans, then we had better 
stop fooling ourselves and either 
an to rely on support from the 
Federal National Mortgage Associ 
ation or devise other forms of pub 
lic assistance for implementing re 
habilitation 

The use of the profitability test 
as a requirement for rehabilita 
tion's feasibility stems mainly from 
the fact that rehabilitation is most 
commonly associated with the pub 
lic policy approach, which relies on 
private initiative from the outset, 
.e., the approach embodied in the 
Housing Act of 1954. This has 
given rise to the incorrect conclu 
sion that such private initiative will 
only be forthcoming if a profitable 
investment opportunity exists. Most 
clearance, however, particularly if 
on an area-wide basis, requires pub 
lic initiative at the outset for land 
acquisition (the approach of the 
Housing Act of 1949). Once the 
property has been publicly ac 
quired, it is an easy operation and, 
indeed, an expected one to create a 
profitable investment opportunity 
through the subsidy represented by 
a write-down of the land value 
when the land is eventually sold for 
private development. 

This inconsistent use of the prof 
itability criterion is an outstanding 
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example of missing the main point. 
Renewal, both replacement and re 
habilitation, occurs constantly as a 
private market operation and out 
traditional belief in the workings 
of the profit motive (no doubt 
aided in this case by the persuasive 
powers of William Nickerson) leads 
us to presume that most opportuni 
ties lon profitable renewal will be 
exploited in due course. Whenever 
public policy is called for, however, 
it must be presumed that such op 
por tunities do not exist, else ogee 
implementation would not be re 
y “ae Indeed, the first approach 
discussed above recognizes this fact 
by employing coercion through 
code entorcement and assistance 
(or subsidy, if you will) through 
FHA financing and public environ 
mental improvements, ‘The latter 
two devices enhance renewal's leasi 
bility by increasing post-renewal 
property values, while code en 
forcement, by reducing pre-renewal 
values, has the same eflect as a land 
value write-down on the private 
market's renewal calculus. the only 
difference is that the current owner, 
rather than the public, absorbs the 
cost. It may be noted, in this re 
gard, that Professor Raymond seems 
unaware of the discriminatory as 
ects of the two approaches since 
ie implies some type of code en- 
forcement when discussing rehabili- 
tation and yet states that the com- 
munity must pay the “fair market 
value” for properties that it is ac- 
quiring for clearance. 

Thus neither replacement nor re- 
habilitation should be expected to 
be profitable in an urban renewal 
area and both must be imple- 
mented through public policies. 
When viewed in this light, they be- 
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come simply two alternative meth 
ods of achieving a given renewal 
standard—and the latter is dete 
mined by the implementing public 
policies, Professor Raymond = im 
plies that in the absence of public 
acquisition, only code compliance 
can be expected. [tis quite possible, 
however, that the availability of 
liberal financing under the Section 
220 program, or something like it, 
could be used as an attraction and 
incentive for thoroughgoing, long 
term renewal of a quality sufficient 
to justify mortgages of long ma 
turities, regardless of whether the 
end product was a rehabilitated 
structure or a new one, 

Although we are over-simplifying 
a complex issue, it may be argued 
that, with such a standard and in 
view of the market limitations that 
realistically must be anticipated, 
the question of rehabilitation versus 
replacement can be settled mainly 
on the grounds of alternative costs 
The value of the property follow 
ing long-term renewal, whether 
achieved through rehabilitation o1 
replacement, will be the same for 
all intents and purposes and the 
cheapest means of achieving the 
given standard will be the course 
followed by the private market. 
Such a course should, with few ex 
ceptions, be quite acceptable from 
the standpoint of a public policy 
aimed at improving aggregate hous 
ing conditions and eliminating 
rather than just transplanting ur- 
ban blight. 

The requirement of code compli 
ance, coupled with the availability 
of liberal financing if the long- 
term renewal standard is met, may 
not be sufficient to produce long- 
term renewal in every case. In such 


instances, Professor Raymond's sug 
gestions for a stayyered program 
over time are quite appropriate 
Alternatively, if circumstances dic 
tate the desirability of uniform 
long-term renewal throughout the 
area, public purchase can be used, 
but only after code enforcement 
has affected all property values and 
not just those that remain in pri 
vate hands, Following public pur 
chase, either rehabilitation or re 
placement could be undertaken, 
again as determined by the alterna 
tive costs of meeting the long-term 
renewal standard, Just as the dis 
tinction between rehabilitation and 
replacement is largely spurious for 
all but a few exceptional areas, $o 
is any refusal to undertake public 
rehabilitation following purchase 
In short, it is high time we realize 
that the problem of urban blight 
and slums is one kettle of fish, that 
rehabilitation and replacement are 
simply two ways of attaining a 
single goal, and that we must inter 
mingle as necessary all of our policy 
weapons whether they be code en 
forcement, public purchase, land 
value write-downs, public housing, 
public rehabilitation, rent certif 
cates, liberal financing, or public 
environmental improvements. Fail 
ure to do this will not only involve 
costly delays and administrative in 
efficiencies; it also may lead to the 
demolition of perfectly good, sound 
structures on the grounds that they 
cannot be “profitably” rehabilitated 
and the replacement of these struc 
tures by heavily-subsidized new con 
struction involving far greater ex- 
pense but little better housing 
conditions than could be provided 
through the long-term rehabilita 
tion of the existing buildings. 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


CHARLES L. FARRIS says: 





LET'S TALK "THE QUESTIONING CONGRESS"— 





The past few months have been 
“testimony time’ in Washington, 
D. C. Numerous organizations, in- 
cluding NAHRO, your organiza- 
tion, have sent representatives to 
tell the appropriate committees of 
the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives what they 
think of the housing legislation 
pending before the Congress and 
also what they would like to see 
additionally enacted into law. As 
President of NAHRO, I presented 
our organization’s proposals and 
comments. I want to thank John 
Lange and Roger Schmidt for their 
help and support in carrying out 
this part of the President’s job. 

I presented written statements to 
both Houses of the Congress and 
thereafter I was questioned by var- 
ious Senators and Representatives. 
The questioning is extremely use- 
ful, since it helps to clear up any 
misunderstandings and also the ex- 
change of comment between organ- 
izational representatives and Con- 
gressmen often develops new ideas. 
My own impression of the Congress 
is that it is very much with us in 
our proposals for an expanded and 
more vital and meaningful housing 
and urban renewal program. Actu- 
ally, as many of the Congressmen 
expressed themselves during the 
questioning periods, they and their 
Congressional colleagues have been 
pushing for an expanded program 
for several years but unfortunately 
the White House has slapped them 
down every time. I gathered that 
this treatment is frustrating not 
only for us who work in the local 
communities but to the Congress- 
men as well. 

Long-Range Program 

Several times in questions put to 
me after I presented NAHRO’s pro- 
gram and at other times when rep- 
resentatives of other organizations 
were being questioned, the matter 
of a long-range program came up. 
For example, Senator Joseph S. 
Clark of Pennsylvania, after stating 
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that he agreed with me that a 
long-range program was necessary, 
asked: “. . . You tell me how we 
are going to pass a good bill over 
a veto.” Before I could answer, 
Senator John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama broke in and said he agreed 
with me, too, that a long-range pro- 
gram was needed and then he said: 
“...last year our full committee re- 
ported out a bill that ran for six 
years, and then tried to get it for 
three; finally we worked out a com- 
promise for two.” 

In the House of Representatives, 
when Congressman Albert Rains 
of Alabama was questioning Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker of St. Louis, 
who is president of the American 
Municipal Association and was rep- 
resenting that organization, the 
same question arose. Congressman 
Rains elicited this response from 
Mayor Tucker: “I think as long as 
you have an orderly program where 
you can proceed, it is better than a 
sporadic one where you have it one 
year, but don’t have it the next 
year and it destroys continuity of 
planning.” 

Congressman Rains, practical po- 
litical strategist that he is, came 
back to the subject and rephrased 
this question as follows: “What 
would you think if we were to be 
able to find the legal language to 
authorize the program for a period 
of six or eight years, whatever it 
would be, which would give conti- 
nuity to the program, and certainly 
a commitment of the present Con- 
gress that it was to continue, and 
then put only a one-year money au- 
thorization in the bill? What would 
you think of that?” Mayor Tucker 
said he thought that would be okey. 
Congressman Rains then came back 
with this comment: 

“I am sure you know that I feel 
very much like you do but I am 
faced as is each member of the 
committee with the reality of the 
situation. If we come out here 
with a six-year program at $500 mil- 





lion a year, I know what is going 
to happen to the bill. We might as 
well look it squarely in the face. 
So you say that while you think 
continuity is most essential, what 
you absolutely must have is as high 
an authorization as we can get.” 

Mayor Tucker, in response to fur- 
ther questions from Congressman 
Rains, stated that the American 
Municipal Association’s survey of 
a need of several hundred million 
dollars a year for urban renewal 
was closer to the actual needs of 
that program than the 300 million 
dollars suggested by the Adminis- 
tration. 

Public Housing 

As to public housing, I strongly 
support that the full 336 million dol- 
lar annual contributions authoriza- 
tion of the Housing Act of 1949 be 
appropriated, thus making it pos- 
sible for cities to go ahead with 
programming as the need arises, 
rather than working against con- 
tinual narrow deadlines and limi- 
tations. It was also emphasized that 
local authorities should draw their 
full annual contribution, so that 
they would be in a position to do a 
fully adequate management job— 
perhaps contracting with social 
agencies to concentrate in our pro}- 
ects the trained people that are nec- 
essary to do the kind of a job that 
has to be done. To this proposal, 
Senator Clark said: “I think actu- 
ally it comes down to a much broad- 
er philosophical concept, which is: 
the federal government is going to 
have to pay for a lot more in the 
future than it has in the past if we 
are going to get some things done 
fairly, equitably, and justly.” 

Veto Threat 

In all of my appearances before 
the Congress, I found the Senators 
and the Representatives in our cor- 
ner. But unfortunately, the White 
House, by its continued veto last 
year of adequate housing legisla- 
tion, has put the Congress on the 
defensive. For example, Senator 
Clark posed this question: “...as a 
realistic matter does it not make 
better sense to have a one-year pro- 
gram, and then really go to town 
when we get a new President.” (I 
believe he was referring to a new 
president of the United States and 
not of NAHRO.) 

But, lest you get the impression 
that Congress is backing far off on 
legislation for aid to urban areas, 
bear in mind that on June 16 the 
Senate passed an omnibus bill pro- 
(Continued column one, page 232) 
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Detroit To Be Scene of NAHRO 


Annual Conference, October 2-5 


Locale for NAHRO’s 1960 Annual Conference is a city with a big repu 
tation for doing things in the housing and urban renewal field: Detroit. 
Delegates to the conference, to be held October 2-5 in the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, will have a chance to visit some of the city’s public housing, rede 
velopment, and conservation projects on a guided tour that is now under 
planning. Some samples of what’s being done in Detroit with each of these 
programs are pictured on this page. 











THE NAHRO CONFERENCE 
CITY has a public housing program 
of well over 8000 units. Pictured 
here: the 428-unit Charles Terrace 
Homes, completed just before the 
start of World War II. 


THE NAHRO CONFERENCE 
CITY has a redevelopment history 
that goes back to even before enact 
ment of national legislation in 
1949 (see August-September 1956 
JOURNAL, page 287): about 14 years 
ago the city began to plan for re 


see 


building of what is known as the 
Gratiot area. Pictured above is a 
22-story tower that is part of the 
rebuilding job in the project area. 
In all, the city now has around ten 
redevelopment projects in various 
stages. 


THE NAHRO CONFERENCE 
CITY was the first in the nation to 
undertake a Title I conservation 
project, the Mack Concord project. 
Pictured here is a home in the proj 
ect area that was rehabilitated with 
the help of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration Section 220 mortgage 
insurance. The city has several oth- 
er conservation projects in the mill. 
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DATES SET FOR NAHRO'S THIRD 
ANNUAL CODE CONFERENCE 

Getting an early start on the planning and publicizing of 
NAHRO’s Third Code Conference, time, place, and a general 
outline program for the meeting were set this spring: 


Date: February 2-3, 1961 
Place: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Program planning began at a meeting called in Philadelphia 
on April 29 by D. E. Mackelmann, chairman of NAHRO’s Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation and Conservation—the committee that 
arranged both the 1959 and 1960 conferences. Decision was to 
build the meeting around four carefully prepared papers that 
would search out basic concepts and new knowledge on key 

uestions in the codes field. Proposed subjects: (1) constitu- 
tional questions related to codes already brought before local, 
state, and federal courts, with an analysis of the implications 
of the decisions reached and what they may mean as to the 
future of code enforcement; (2) the role of municipal courts 
in getting compliance with code standards; (3) administrative 
integration of codes function into municipal government struc- 
ture; (4) financing of the private property improvements re- 
quired under a codes program. 

In addition to general sessions where the above questions will 
be explored, there will be a series of small “talk it over” sessions 
on such subjects as the “problem family” in enforcement areas; 
relationship of zoning to code enforcement and urban renewal; 
citizen participation; forms and procedures. 

When the 1961 code conference is convened, it is anticipated 
that NAHRO will be operating under its recently amended con- 
stitution and will have organized a codes division, as provided 
for in one of the 1959 amendments, headed by an elected vice- 
president of the Association. The division will act as “host” for 
the conference and will use the occasion as the opening gun 
in NAHRO’s formalized move to service local code agencies 
throughout the country. 

Present at the Philadelphia meeting where the 1961 confer- 
ence planning began were Barnet Lieberman, Commissioner, 
Philadelphia Department of Licenses and Inspections; Thad 
Patrick, Housing Hygiene Training Consultant, United States 
Public Health Service, Atlanta; John Connolly, Executive Direc- 
tor, Cambridge Redevelopment Authority; and NAHRO staff 
members Dorothy Gazzolo and Roger Schmidt. 








PRESIDENT'S CORNER— 


(Continued from page 230) 


viding for over a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars in loans and grants for 
various types of housing and re- 
newal programs. On the House 
side, an omnibus bill of even larger 
proportions was released for floor 
action about mid-month. As I write 
this article, it cannot be said for 
certain what exact amount will be 
in a bill that will be mutually ac- 
ceptable to both Houses and that 
will go from the Congress to the 
White House. But there is no ques- 
tion but that the Congress has taken 
its obligation seriously. 


In addition to providing for hous- 
ing programs, the Congress is giving 
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full consideration to proposals for 
loans to cities for assistance in their 
mass transportation problems. May- 
or Tucker and others ably present- 
ed to the Congress the need for such 
legislation and NAHRO certainly 
supports such legislation. 

I believe that the above small 
sampling of questions gives you 
some idea of the mood of the Con- 
gress. This is an election year...and 
a Presidential election year at that. 
Congress will want to go home early 
in July before the two national 
conventions. It is anyone’s guess as 
to whether there will be any hous- 
ing legislation . if the White 
House puts on the kind of show it 
presented last year. There just does 
not seem to be time for a veto and 





then a new bill that would be veto- 
proof. The failure of any new hous- 
ing legislation to be enacted in this 
session would be very unfortunate, 
not only because to fail might set 
back some aspects of our total na- 
tional housing program, but also 
because there is some excellent leg- 
islation before the Congress this 
year and one cannot always be cer- 
tain that later legislation will be as 
comprehensive. The very obvious 
fact is that NAHRO and other or- 
ganizations, such as the American 
Municipal Association, have had a 
strong impact on Congress during 
the past few years and the results 
show in the attitudes of the Con- 
gressmen. 
Delays 

One aspect of the questioning by 
Congressmen that should be men- 
tioned here relates to the “delays” 
in the execution of urban renewal 
and public housing projects. We at 
the local level put the responsibility 
for these delays on the Administra- 
tion...and it puts the responsi- 
bility on us. The Congressmen hear 
both sides and about all they are 
convinced of is that there are de- 
lays. But they wonder out loud as 
to where the fault lies. When I was 
asked about this matter, I stated 
frankly that undoubtedly there were 
some instances in which local com- 
munities had been responsible for 
some delay. I also said, however, 
that the federal agency red tape— 
and the negative attitude of some 
representatives of the Administra- 
tion—are the basic causes of delay. 
I commended the federal agencies, 
particularly the Urban Renewal 
Administration and the Public 
Housing Administration, for their 
recent fine efforts to cut out some of 
the enormous amount of red tape 
in their programs. But I made it 
clear that we are far from satisfied; 
that it is too early to say that the 
elimination will result in the kind 
of programs that we are all eagerly 
seeking; and that much remains 
to be done in this area of our 
operations. 

Department Status 

During this year’s hearings, Con- 
gressman Rains emphasized again 
the need for a cabinet post and a 
federal department to deal with 
all aspects of housing and other 
urban matters. At the Senate com- 
mittee hearing, during questioning 
by Senator Clark, I had the follow- 
ing to say on the subject: 

“We talk in terms of a Federal 
Department of Housing and Metro- 
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olitan Affairs and we are strongly 
or that. It is time that the cities 
were represented at the proper 
level, with Cabinet status, so that 
when the tax dollars are divided, 
the municipalities of this country 
are accorded the kind of treatment 
that they ought to get. Thus, urban 
problems would be dealt with on 
the same basis as rural problems— 
through a department tied in with 
the over-all administrative machin- 
ery of the government.” 


In response to the above remark, 
Senator Clark said: “You say that 
you would be glad to work with the 
staff on that bill. I would be de- 
lighted to have a memorandum 
from you, in addition to whatever 
conferences you would like to have, 
in which you would specifically say 
what if any other agency you think 
should come under that depart- 
ment. My own view has been that 
we ought to start here... There may 
be some others that you thought 
of and we have not, and I would 
like to have the benefit of your 
thinking on it.” (NAHRO’s recom- 
mendations were furnished the com- 
mittee the next day.) 


Research 

In our statements and during the 
discussion periods, we placed par- 
ticular emphasis upon the need for 
continuous research into the prob- 
lems of housing and urban renewal. 
We said frankly that we would be 
missing a bet if we didn’t take ad- 
vantage of the new body of infor- 
mation available in the 1960 hous- 
ing census and stated that it could 
be used intensively and immediate- 
ly to get at some of the missing 
facts about urban conditions. We 


said: “It seems to me that money 


spent now to take full advantage 
of census data would put us in a 
position to move ahead much more 
quickly and with much more con- 
fidence in the proper direction than 
has ever before been possible.” Sen- 
ator Sparkman indicated that the 
committee was strongly in favor of 
a research program. 


Press on... 

So, you can see, even though I’ve 
given you but a brief insight into 
the total line of questioning, that 
we had a friendly hearing in Con- 
gress. It is up to NAHRO and all 
its members to press on, not only 
for the immediate goals, but for the 
long-range ones, that we have been 
advocating for such a long time. 


Charles L. Farris, June 1960 
June 1960 





Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 


Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


U.S. SUPREME COURT DISMISSES 
LEVITT APPEAL IN BIAS CASE 

The March Journat (page 111) 
carried a note on Levitt & Sons, Inc. 
v. Division Against Discrimination, 
in which the New Jersey supreme 
court held that New Jersey's ban on 
racial discrimination in publicly- 
assisted housing did not create un- 
reasonable classification violating 
the fourteenth amendment’s or the 
New Jersey constitution’s equal 
protection clause and did not, when 
applied to projects financed with 
Federal Housing Administration- 
insured mortgages, invade a field 
pre-empted by Congress. On June 
13, 1960 the United States Supreme 
Court dismissed the appeal “for 
want of a substantial federal ques- 
tion.” 


CONNECTICUT COURT SUSTAINS 
REDEVELOPMENT AREA CHOICE 

On May 17, 1960, the supreme 
court of errors of Connecticut sus- 
tained the validity of a redevelop- 
ment project and the actions of the 
city of Torrington, Connecticut 
and the local redevelopment agency 
in connection therewith. It was ad- 
mitted that the area involved was 
not a slum but the court did not 
disturb the determination of what 
constitutes a redevelopment area, 
holding that what property is to be 
taken is primarily a matter for the 
redevelopment agency, ‘and its de- 
cision is open to judicial review 
only to discover whether it has 
acted unreasonably or in bad faith 
or has exceeded its powers.” 
(Graham, et al v. Houlihan, et al.) 


S. C. DOCUMENTARY TAX LAW 
APPLIES TO LAURENS FSLA 

South Carolina has a _ docu- 
mentary stamp tax law, under 
which the Laurens Federal Savings 
& Loan Association was assessed on 
ten promissory notes executed by 
the association for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. The association 
filed suit, contending it was ex- 
empt, under a provision of the 
Home Loan Bank Act, as amended, 


which exempts the bank from 
federal or local taxes. In a February 
5 opinion (Laurens Federal Savings 
& Loan Association v. South Carol- 
ina Tax Commission, et al.), the 
South Carolina supreme court held 
that the association had to pay the 
documentary stamp taxes and that 
it was not an instrumentality or 
agency of the federal government. 

Said the court: “We think that 
the provisions of 12 U.S. C. A. 1464 
(h) are clear, unambiguous, and un- 
equivocal in permitting the im- 
position of a documentary stamp 
tax on promissory notes executed 
by federal saving and loan associa- 
tions when such is not greater than 
that imposed by the respondent on 
similar local building and loan 
associations.” 


GEORGIA'S HIGHEST COURT 
UPHOLDS REDEVELOPMENT POWERS 

On March 17, 1960 the supreme 
court of Georgia (in Allen et al v. 
City Council of Augusta, et al.) 
held that under Georgia’s 1955 
urban redevelopment law, the find- 
ings of slum and blight made by a 
local governing body are not sub- 
ject to judicial review. 


DENVER RENEWAL AGENCY WINS 
CONDEMNATION CASE ON 2 COUNTS 

There were two principal objec- 
tions raised by the respondents in 
a condemnation action brought by 
the Denver Urban Renewal Au- 
thority. One was that slum clear- 
ance is a matter of local concern 
and the state, therefore, has no 
right to legislate in this field in re- 
spect to a home rule city. The other 
was that urban renewal as used in 
this case was for a “private use” as 
distinguished from a “‘public use.” 
In this particular project, some of 
the properties were to be acquired 
by the Denver Urban Renewal Au- 
thority while others had been des- 
ignated for rehabilitation by the 
owners. 

In a judgment entered in De- 
cember 1959, the district court in 
and for the City and County of 
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Denver, State of Colorado (Denver 
Urban Renewal Authority v. Leo 
H. Rabinoff, et al) found for the 
authority. So far as the home-rule 
argument is concerned, the court 
held that the state had not lost all 
jurisdiction over a home-rule city. 
Furthermore, the court quoted with 
approval a supreme court decision 
in Colorado dealing with the Den- 
ver housing authority (People Ex 
Rel. Stokes v. Newton), which had 
said that the Denver housing au- 
thority is an independent entity, 
not subject to the charter of Den- 
ver, though the city forms part of 
the district. “If the Denver Hous- 
ing Authority is not subject to the 
charter of Denver, it seems an in- 
evitable conclusion that the Denver 
Urban Renewal Authority is not 
subject to its provisions.” 

In the private versus public use 
argument, the court, quoting at 
length from Berman v. Parker, 
found and concluded that slum 
clearance and rehabilitation is in 
the public interest and that the 
taking is for a public use. “The 
court cannot and does not say that 
the findings of the City Council 
were unreasonable, or, in fact, that 
they were incorrect.” 

But what about the fact that 
some of the property would be ac- 
quired while others will be reha- 
bilitated by code enforcement? Is 
this a failure of equal protection 
of the laws? On this question, the 
court, while agreeing that inequi- 
ties may result, held that the argu- 
ment does not differ from the ar- 
gument so often made that the 
selection of property needed for a 
public project was erroneous. “The 
Colorado Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly held that this problem is 
one for the public authority in 
charge of the property acquisition, 
and that the selection of the prop- 
erty needed will not be interfered 
with by the courts in the absence 
of a showing of bad faith.” 


IDAHO SAVINGS AND LOANS 
NEED NOT INSURE WITH FSLI 

The Idaho supreme court on 
March 11 held unconstitutional a 
statute requiring state savings and 
loan associations to procure insur- 
ance of accounts with the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration and requiring state savings 
and loan associations to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
(Idaho Savings & Loan Association 
v. Roden, et al.) 
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TENNESSEE COURT OKEYS FHA 
PREMIUM, PREPAYMENT CHARGES 

Is a Federal Housing Administra- 
tion-insured deal, where the face of 
the obligation shows that the bor- 
rower is required to pay, in addi- 
tion to 5-34 per cent interest, an 
annual insurance premium of one- 
half of 1 per cent and an adjusted 
prepayment charge of | per cent, in 
violation of a Tennessee statute 
that makes usurious any payment 
in excess of $6 for the use of 100 
dollars for one year? 

No, said the Tennessee supreme 
court in a March 15 opinion in 
Silver Homes, Inc., et als. v. Marx 
& Bensdorf, Inc. The court held the 
insurance premium to be an ex- 
pense incident to making the loan, 
while the prepayment was consid- 
ered a voluntary act amounting to 
the making of a new and separate 
agreement. 


PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION 
IN RENTING IS RULED LEGAL 

Despite the landlord’s claim that 
he had an inviolable right to rent 
to red-headed women, and no 
others, if he so chooses, a New York 
supreme court judge (in Martin v. 
City of New York) held in his April 
4, 1960 opinion that Local Law 80, 
forbidding owners of multiple 
dwellings to deny accommodations 
on account of race, color, or re- 
ligion, is constitutional. 

“It is now believed that many of 
our problems arising from the di- 
verse nature of our population will 
be brought nearer solution by in- 
tegration. Statutes now forbid ra- 
cial discrimination in hiring. These 
have been found constitutionally 
unobjectionable (Holland vy. Ed- 
wards, 307 N. Y. 42). The interfer- 
ence with private business is just as 
great but it has had to yield to 
changing concepts of what the state 
can and should do. 

“Plaintiff asserts that many land- 
lords do what he wants to do but 
do it by stealth and indirection, 
which he scorns. Unfortunately, it 
is very probable that he is right. 
Changes are resisted in many ways, 
not all of them honorable. Here 
assistance is given the evader by the 
difficulty of proof. It is difficult to 
prove that a prospective tenant was 
rejected for racial reasons. But the 
fact that some may evade the statu- 
tory prohibition is no reason for 
nullifying the statute or abandon- 
ing the purpose it seeks to accom- 
plish. . . 

“His objection is that having 
Negro tenants would in one way 


or another eventually lessen his 
rental income. Obviously, if the 
purposes of the statute are effected, 
this cannot be true. But whether 
it is or not, it is an additional in- 
stance where the individual must 
yield to what legislative authority 
deems is for the common good.” 


WITHHOLDING BUILDING PERMITS IN 
AREA PLANNED FOR RENEWAL OKEYED 

An important decision was 
handed down by the district court 
of appeal of California on April 26, 
1960 in Hunter, et al. v. Adams. In 
what appears to be the first decision 
addressing itself to the specific 
point, the court held valid the ac- 
tion of the city of Monterey in 
prohibiting the issuance of a build- 
ing permit in an urban renewal 
area. The building inspector had 
approved the plans and specifica- 
tions of a motel in an area for 
which planning monies were avail- 
able even though he had been di- 
rected by the city council not to 
issue permits in the area while it 
was under study. 

“It is difficult for us to conceive 
how an intelligent integrated plan 
can be formulated if, while it is 
under study and planning, the area 
is in a constant state of flux with 
new building construction and 
improvements and the resulting 
change in property values and ap- 
praisals. It seems to us that the in- 
telligent approach is that adopted 
by the council in the form of the 
resolution adopted here. Its object 
was to keep he status quo for a 
little over one year. Such an objec- 
tive is a reasonable one in view of 
the legitimate objects of the over-all 
program. The good faith of the 
council in carrying out the program 
has not been challenged. To the 
contrary, the federal government in 
granting substantial monies to- 
wards the implementation of the 
program has recognized the good 
faith of the agency and the council.” 

As to the contention that the 
city action amounted to taking 
property without just compensa- 
tion, the court said: 

“If the injury is the result of 
legitimate governmental action rea- 
sonably taken for the public good 
and for no other purpose, and is 
reasonably necessary to serve a pub- 
lic purpose for the general welfare, 
it is a proper exercise of the police 
power to permit the taking or dam- 
aging of private property without 
compensation.” 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


PROFESSIONALS IN PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL, as well 
as in housing, are aware that the accommodation of the elderly is one 
of their jobs. They also know that a great deal of speaking, writing, and 
printing in the field of gerontology has poured forth during the past 
ten years or so. But if they are worried about having missed something 
or about not having kept close enough touch, their fears and delinquencies 
can be remedied: three handbooks being published by the University of 
Chicago Press as fruits of the Inter-University Training Institute in Social 
Gerontology, in which 17 universities participated. The handbooks cover 
just about everything current in the psychological, sociological, and 
physiological problems of human aging. (See listing.) 


All three handbooks would be of value to anyone working with the aging 
(or just aging along himself). The second one, due off the press this 
month, however, contains an inclusive and incisive 70-page chapter— 
“Housing and Community Settings for Older People,” by Walter K. 
Vivrett—that should be particularly helpful to JourNAL readers. This is 
the kind of information set forth: what considerations should go into 
determining living arrangements of the elderly—social, economic, medical, 
technological; where the aging live in this country—and the “ages” of 
housing they live in; environmental needs—home and community—of 
middle-aged and older people; and socio-physchological needs of home and 
community. Emphasis to meet needs is on independent living as long as 
possible, whether in separate, self-contained housing or group quarters . . . 
cn keeping up quality of home environment in terms of privacy, enough 
space, and conveniences for preserving health and energy . on avail- 
ability of needed community services . . . and, especially, on integration 
into the whole housing community, whether downtown or suburb. Financ- 
ing possibilities to bring about the desirable accommodations are discussed. 


To the aging, says Mr. Vivrett, “urban renewal must not simply mean 
more public housing for the elderly as an alternative to the tenement, 
rooming-boarding-house, or old residential hotel; it must mean the 
building of new independent dwelling units and the rehabilitation of old 
units equal in quality to those now provided for the younger population 
and consonant with balanced community growth and activity.” Philosophy 
expressed in this handbook, it is obvious, means social planning, as well 
as physical planning. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS : News story (and letter of comment) 
Special mailings to full-rate subscribers on University of Chicago's first effort to 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- sponsor rehabilitation with a_ Federal 
ice during the past month. Copies may Housing Administration Section 220 mort- 
be available to others directly from orig- gage loan—successful after much sweating 
inating source. (see May JOURNAL, page 179) . 


PLANNING FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 
Prepared under direction of the Special 
Assistant to the President for Public 
Works Planning. 1957. 25 pp. 30 cents. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


SO FAR, SO GOOD. 1960. 4-page flyer. 
Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency, 709 East Eager Street, Baltimore 
3, Marvland. 

Simple plea, cartoon type, to house- ington 25. D. C 
holders to observe sanitary and safety reg- . J ail pllbcey 1 kind of guid 

lations as “Step One” in neighborhood ~<a Ses San Se pe 
= -~ P phlet about planning local public works 
— in relation to capital budget and improve- 

c ments. Written to apply to large or small 

GRADUATE PLANNING PROGRAM. cities. 
1960-61. School of Architecture, Pratt In- 


stitute. 1960. Folder. Planning Depart- PROGRESS REPORT ON THE PRO- 
ment, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New 


- , GRAM IN URBAN RENEWAL AND 
York. REDEVELOPMENT: University of Pitts- 
burgh Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs. 1960. 3 pp. (and 
copy of curriculum statement). 

Observations from experience with a new 
curriculum for training urban renewalists 
(see March JouRNAL, page 109). 


UC’s 6-FLAT TESTS SECTION 220. Re- 
rint from Hyde Park Herald of Novem- 
» 4, 1959. 4 Community Conserva- 
tion Board, 320 North Clark ‘lan Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 
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TALMANAC VISITS A NEIGHBOR: 
HYDE PARK-KENWOOD. Unpaged 
booklet. 1960. Talman Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, 5501 South Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago 29, Illinois. 

Human interest stories about the well- 
known Chicago renewal neighborhood as 
collected by one of the chief mortgage in- 
vestors in the area. 


MOUNT CLEMENS’ BOOT-STRAP RE- 
NEWAL AND MOUNT CLEMENS’ 
FRESH-START HOUSING. Reprint from 
February 1960 Architectural Forum. 9 pp. 
Geer Associates, 21 East Long Lake Road, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Success stories from a Michigan city 
of 21,000. 


AGING 


HANDBOOK OF AGING AND THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL, edited by James E. Birren. 
1960. 990 pp. $12.50; A HANDBOOK OF 
SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY, edited by 
Clark Tibbits. June 1960. 775 pp. $10; 
AGING IN WESTERN SOCIETIES, ed- 
ited by Ernest W. Burgess. Publication 
fall 1960. 400 pp. $7.50. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 
See introduction. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR HOUSING 
THE ELDERLY. Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. December 1959. Folder. 5 
cents a copy; $2.50 per 100. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

“Nutshell” brief explaining — hous 
ing provisions, aids to single-family home 
purchase, aids for rental housing, and type 
of federal help available for nursing 
homes. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
PROPERTY VALUES AND RACE, by 
Luigi Laurenti, for Commission on Race 
and Housing. 1960. 256 pp. $6. University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, California. 

Assembly of information on real estate 
values in neighborhoods previously all 
white where non-whites moved in presents 
evidence that a depression of property 
values is not concomitant. 


PRIVATELY DEVELOPED INTERRA- 
CIAL HOUSING, by Eunice and George 
Grier, for Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing. 1960. 256 pp. $6. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
California. 

Survey of more than 20 housing de 
velopments built for open occupancy, re- 
cording actions and reactions of home 
owners and purchasers in these projects; 
problems encountered by developers and 
residents along the way; and the degree of 
compatibility of residents of inter-racial 
projects. 


STUDIES IN HOUSING AND MINOR. 
ITY GROUPS, edited by Nathan Glazer 
and Davis McEntire, for Commission on 
Race and Housing. 1960. 228 pp. $6. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, California. 

Reports covering Negro housing facili- 
ties in the paired southern cities of At- 
lanta and Birmingham; New Orleans and 
Miami; Mexican-American and Negro 


(Continued column one, page 242) 
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TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE FEATURE 





The importance of maintenance 
to building efficiency and economy 
got resounding recognition at the 
sessions on “Performance of Build- 
ings” held during the spring con- 
ference of the Building Research 
Institute in New York, April 5-7. 
For two of those three days, both 
speakers and members of the audi- 
ence made it clear that mainte- 
nance was not only the key to the 
durability of buildings but that it 
should also be a vital factor in de- 
termining both design and mate- 
rials. 

Architect Ralph Walker, the first 
speaker on the theme of “perform- 
ance information needed by the 
architect, contractor, and product 
manufacturer,” put it this way: 
“My theme is—no matter how well 
you build, and there is no reason 
why you should not build as well 
as you can—that you will have to 
maintain buildings in repair from 
the moment they are built, for the 
weather is no respecter of archi- 
tects, engineers, or owners, and the 
heat expands, the cold contracts, 
and the dirt of our modern society 
throws its film of grease and dust 
over smooth and textured surfaces 
alike.” 

Walker also expressed his con- 
viction that “even a very shoddy 
material with good maintenance 
will outlast an excellent one which 
receives none whatsoever.” He also 
pointed out, however, that there 
“are many sides to this cheap build- 
ing idea, inasmuch as the cost to 
maintain it is one which is almost 
in geometrical progression . . .” 


Maintenance Costs 
The session at which Walker 
spoke was chaired by Howard E. 
Phillips, building engineer for 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, who set the stage 
for the discussion by reminding his 
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BUILDING RESEARCH INSTITUTE— 


maintenance stressed as factor in 


audience that building owners in 
the United States spend some 20 
billion dollars a year for the main- 
tenance and repair of structures. 
He noted that this figure, which 
compares with 54 billion spent on 
new construction, does not include 
housekeeping costs such as are in- 
curred for sweeping floors and wash- 
ing walls. If these costs, plus the 
cost of heat and light, were added 
to the 20 billion, total mainte- 
nance and repair costs would prob- 
ably reach the 54 billion dollar 
level of new construction, accord- 
ing to Phillips. 

These figures were cited by Phil- 
lips to stress the need for “‘a chan- 
nel of feed-back communication 
from building owners and oper- 
ators, whereby information on per- 
formance and upkeep of buildings 
and building components can be 
made available to architects, build- 
ers, manufacturers, and building 
research groups.” The _ establish- 
ment of just such a feed-back chan- 
nel was the objective of a building 
operation and maintenance study 
group within BRI but, said Phil- 
lips, this feed-back channel does 
not seem to be functioning. He 
demonstrated his belief with the 
chart on “The Missing Links,” 
shown on page 239. Phillips cited 
four, among several possible rea- 
sons, why performance-in-service in- 
formation does not get back to 
places where it should: 


1—The producer very naturally 
wants the world to know about the 
good points of his product. 


2—The architect doesn’t want it 
thought that his choice of products 
and techniques could stand im- 
provement. 


3—The builder wants no possible 
reflection on the excellence of his 
work. 


4—The owner, especially if he is 


design, economy 


renting out space, doesn’t want 
anything published indicating that 
his building has any faults. 


Experience as Guide 

Architect Walker would seem to 
be an exception to the point 2 
charge, since he said during the 
meeting: “Probably one of the 
things that the architect needs most 
from his client is a realization that 
a building is not built without 
some worry and concern, and that 
it is better to be critical, extremely 
so, during the design stage than 
after, the building is completed. 
This critical attitude does not in 
any way demean either one in his 
position of prestige.” 

This point of view was supported 
by Charles F. Dalton, vice-president 
of John Lowry, Inc., general con- 
tractors, when he told the audience: 

“During the development stage 
by the architect, the owner or build- 
ing operator should supply any in- 
formation he has on existing build- 
ings and this information should 
come from a studied program, not 
from a last minute cursory inspec- 
tion, and, especially, not from the 
method—and I use the word loosely 
—used by a vast number of building 
owners. This method consists of 
calling upon the building superin- 
tendent and depending upon his 
memory or pet peeves to prepare a 
report for all to be guided by. This 
so-called method wastes a lot of 
valuable time and is usually based 
on the particular superintendent's 
likes or dislikes and is seldom based 
on facts. A manufacturing concern 
maintains all types of records re- 
garding the operation, mainte- 
nance, and service of equipment, 
but if the roof leaks, either the 
service department patches it, or a 
roofing contractor is called in, and 
the only record kept is in the ac- 
counting department, reading ‘roof 
repaired, X number of dollars.’ Ex- 
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cept in rare cases, the construction 
of a building is a major operation 
for any company and often con- 
sumes a lot of time of the top ex- 
ecutives, who are undoubtedly very 
able to make decisions regarding 
finances, size of buildings, location, 
etc., but generally very little in- 
formation regarding the every-day 
maintenance problems, except for 
the cost involved.” 


Workmanship 

On another phase of the inter- 
play of information, coordination, 
and decision that Dalton sees as 
vital to the successful construction 
of a building, he pointed out that: 

“The erection of a building is a 
logistical problem. It is a problem 
dealing, not only with materials 
and their delivery, but also the dis- 
semination of information in the 
form of drawings, specifications, 
schedules, etc. Information must 
be furnished to subcontractors and 
material suppliers on time. It must 
be coordinated between subcon- 
tractors and material suppliers in 
the form of shop drawings and 
schedules. Late information, usu- 
ally resulting from indecision, very 
often leads to a compromise in or- 
der to keep the building on sched- 
ule, and a compromise is, more 
often than not, unsatisfactory and 
adds substantially to the mainte- 
nance and repair bills after the 
building is completed.” 

Dalton was only one of many 
speakers who stressed workmanship 
as a factor influencing the mainte- 
nance problems and costs that a 
completed building would face. 
Again and again, speakers, panel 
participants, and members of the 
audience expressed their concern 
about workmanship, frequently la- 
menting what they saw as a decline 
in standards of workmanship. Dal- 
ton used these words in discussing 
the problem: 

“Workmanship requires the con- 
stant vigilance of the contractor, 
both at the job site, and in the shop 
where the materials are being fab- 
ricated. I believe that the majority 
of mechanics want to deliver a first- 
class product and have pride in be- 
ing able to do better than average 
work. It is the occasional sloppy 
workman that the contractor is 
looking for, as he is the trouble 
maker. It takes but one poor brick- 
la’ ~ on a wall to cause trouble on 
the entire wall. If his joints are not 
slushed in properly, there will be 
a constant source of leaks that are 
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difficult to find after the building 
is completed. Manufacturers of 
building materials will spend vast 
amounts of money developing bet- 
ter products. They then deliver this 
material to an agent, subcontractor, 
or dealer, who, through lack of 
knowledge of good workmanship, 
will install the material improperly, 
resulting in a bad reputation for 
the material and its manufacturer.” 


Mechanical Equipment 

It was Dalton, too, who called 
attention to a growing problem in 
maintenance programs, especially 
in high-rise buildings; namely, me- 
chanical work. His viewpoint was 
expressed in these words: 

“The mechanical work in a 
building encompasses, if not all, 
certainly the vast majority of the 
moving parts in a building. These 
are the working parts of a building 
and require constant maintenance 
by trained personnel. They are usu- 
ally the parts that wear out or be- 
come obsolete first. They are also 
the parts that the average owner 
knows least about. I have attended 
job meetings where all present are 
experts in every trade until one of 
the mechanical trades is mentioned; 
then all eyes are focused on the 
mechanical engineer for his words 
of wisdom, which he usually deliv- 
ers to an audience that is aware 
only of the fact that he is speaking 
English. 

“The owner’s maintenance engi- 
neer should be selected because of 
his knowledge of the equipment 
being installed. He should be fully 
familiar with all operating parts 
of the equipment, together with the 


, location and use of all controls, 


alarms, valves, dampers, etc., and 
he should be on the job long before 
the work is finished in order to 
have first-hand knowledge of all the 
systems. Although the average con- 
tractor, or sub-contractor, should 
expect a certain number of calls 
from the maintenance engineer, he 
should know his equipment in case 
emergency repairs are necessary. 
“All of these improvements are 
costly to install and add substan- 
tially to maintenance costs, espe- 
cially if cheap materials and equip- 
ment are used. When the contractor 
is asked to work with the architect 
and owner to effect some economies 
in order to meet a budget, these are 
the parts of the work that usually 
become the prime targets. The own- 
er should have sufficient knowledge 
of operating and maintenance costs 


to enable him to properly balance 
them against construction expendi- 
tures. Otherwise, he is apt to make 
decisions that, in reality, are not 
economies, but rather make him 
liable for increased costs.” 

Both Dalton and Phillips cited 
still another construction factor that 
bears directly on maintenance costs; 
in this case, the speed with which 
a building is erected. “The speed 
schedule to which a building pro- 
gram is geared,” Dalton said, 
“should be the contractor's respon- 
sibility and, if possible, this should 
be set at ‘cruising speed.’ A sched- 
ule that is too slow is expensive, 
and one that is too fast not only is 
too expensive, but encourages the 
acceptance of poor workmanship 
and the use of inferior materials.” 

Phillips put his thoughts on the 
matter this way: 

“There are some troubles in 
buildings that the owners cannot 
‘lay at the doorstep’ of the archi- 
tect, builder, or product manufac- 
turer. At times the owner may have 
demanded too low cost on the ini- 
tial building, resulting in higher 
maintenance and repair costs, o1 
he may have insisted on getting the 
building built too quickly, which 
may have been at the expense of 
good quality construction.” 


Appraisers Surveyed 

As previously noted, the forego- 
ing remarks were made by speakers 
in the sessions on performance in- 
formation needed by the architect, 
contractor, and manufacturer. What 
about the people who own and 
operate buildings, though? There 
were plenty of samples of repre- 
sentative opinion from them, too, 
not only in discussion from the 
floor, but, more importantly, in the 
reports of surveys made by the BRI 
study group. 

The survey on single-family res- 
idences is a case in point. This sur- 
vey was made among the members 
of the Society of Residential Ap- 
praisers. About 20 per cent of its 
2600 senior members participated, 
furnishing information from every 
state except Alaska. The survey was 
reported in four major categories: 


1—Conditions at or below grade re- 
lating to foundations, basements, 
slab-on-ground construction, etc. 


2—The shell 
3—Mechanical equipment 
4—Plan, appearance, landscaping. 
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Further, the survey suggested that 
possible solutions to problems be 
thought of in terms of: (a) more 
quality control by the manufac- 
turer; (b) product development by 
the manufacturer; (c) workman- 
ship; (d) builder productivity and 
methods; (e) designer: the specifi- 
cations, the planning, the appear- 
ance; (f) higher quality materials 
and equipment at outset; (g) more 
coordinated industrywide research. 

What did this survey reveal? The 
report, itself, states it this way: 
“The essence of our report is sim- 
ple—it says the combination of good 
quality materials, equipment, know- 
how, workmanship, pride, and re- 
sponsibility of ownership or occup- 
ancy, are the essentials to minimum 
maintenance and operating costs.” 
Fortunately, the report goes be- 
yond this statement, true as it may 
be. Getting down to specifics, here 
are some of the facts turned up by 
the survey. 


Foundations and the soil-bearing 
characteristics of a site were not 
seen by the appraisers as a source 
of major maintenance problems. 
On the other hand, the parts of the 
house in and near the ground were 
frequently mentioned as trouble 
areas, in terms of drainage, damp- 
proofing, and waterproofing. The 
author of the report had this to 
say about these troubles: 

“The materials to take care of 
these problems are, for the most 
part, low in first cost and a variety 
of good quality is available. Know- 
how regarding application is rea- 
sonably well documented. We think 
the survey indicates there is a lack 
of good workmanship and realiza- 
tion of the problems and their se- 
rious consequences later on. The 
leaky, damp basement and the damp 
slab-on-grade floor are next to im- 
possible to correct when the house 
is finished and are a source of never- 
ending, costly, and unpleasant prob- 
lems to the owner.” 


As to the shell, workmanship bore 
the brunt of the blame for prob- 
lems specified, although other facts 
were also cited. In this connection, 
the report states: “Considering the 
shell in its entirety, 41 per cent of 
the replies indicated that work- 
manship, including productivity 
and methods, could be a contribut- 
ing factor to improved quality. 
Thirty-two per cent felt that the 
original > sea of the products 
used could be at a better level. Of 


this group, one-third felt this could 
be obtained by better quality con- 
trol at the source of supply, while 
two-thirds felt that atiicision of 
higher quality materials was the 
answer. Fourteen per cent of the 
reports indicated relief could come 
from the designer and specification 
writer, which we could interpret 
to mean better details and higher 
quality materials called for. In 
either case, those paying the bill 
may, and do, have considerable in- 
fluence on such details and quality.” 

The particular parts of the shell 
most frequently cited as problem 
areas occurred in this order: (1) 
windows and doors, (2) exterior 
finishes, (3) floors and floor cover- 
ings, (4) interior finish, (5) roofs 
and flashings. 

“To pinpoint in detail just what 
is needed, in each instance, is not 
within the scope of our assignment 
—or the extent of our know-how,” 
the report states at this point and 
then goes on to say: “It appears 
what they are saying is that the best 
of materials, poorly installed, cre- 
ate problems—and we would haz- 
ard to say that even a lesser (not a 
real low) quality material, prop- 
erly installed, could result in fewer 
problems.” 

Before leaving the subject of the 
shell, however, these thoughts were 
added: “Methods and _ techniques 
made available for fitting, joining, 
and other installation procedures, 
whether provided by the thinking 
of the manufacturer, the designer, 
or the builder are equally as im- 
portant as the workmanship of the 
installer—the man with the tools. 
The top-flight quality window with 
complex details for fitting—in the 
shop of the pre-fabber or in the 
custom house on the site—will soon 
discourage the most meticulous 
craftsman. Therefore, we suggest 
simplicity of details and methods 
and the creation of total systems. 

“We all know, the appraisers in- 
cluded, that a major portion of the 
integrated research under way in 
this country now, and what is urged 
and planned, is directed at the re- 
duction of on-site labor hours. This 
is not aimed solely at total dollar 
reduction of the total house, but at 
bringing to the site basically higher 
quality components manufactured 
in an atmosphere where problems 
of quality control can be more ade- 
quately handled. The best of in- 
spection—even on large tract proj- 
ects—of the multitude of operations 
involved in shell construction is 


almost an economic impossibility. 
However, even with large compo- 
nents making up a shell, we have 
remaining assembly in the field. We 
still have some joints—and joints 
are potential leaks—and this is a 
source of many of the problems 
that could up maintenance and 
operational costs.” 

This section of the report is con- 
cluded with these words: “The shell 
reveals, and it also conceals. And 
it is the concealed poor quality 
that really has the serious conse- 
quences to the occupant mainte- 
nance budget, and in many in- 
stances no number of dollars can 
repair it permanently.” 


Roofs: That matter of joints, men- 
tioned in connection with the shell, 
came up again in the section on 
roofs: “Asphalt shingles, cumber- 
some little pieces that they are, are 
still used on the majority of single 
family dwellings. By and large, they 
are performing a good job. Roof 
matters to consider in minimizing 
the maintenance and repair costs 
(replacement, too) are: 


“1—Use of a heavy shingle—250 
lb. ‘shingle costs very little more 
than the minimum requirement of 
210 lbs. 


“2—Reduce the exposure slightly. 


“3—Keep the color as light as 
possible (we refer you to research 
conducted by Benjamin Franklin 
in 1761—Life Magazine, February 
29, 1960). 

‘“4—Minimize flashing. The prop- 
erly applied asphalt shingle roof, 
or any type of roof, is fairly free of 
joints except at points requiring 
flashing. 

“However, even the minimum of 
flashing, if it is improperly installed, 
can void the sealing quality of the 
best roof; and its repair is a most 
difficult one, and the original cost 
with the best of workmanship is 
relatively insignificant.” 


As to paints and painting, again 
the emphasis is on personnel and 
not the product or, perhaps, more 
correctly, the emphasis is on appli- 
cation, as the report points out. 

‘“. . . what our survey indicated 
is that we do have available quality 
materials, but we are a bit short in 
our basic know-how, or the appli- 
cation of our know-how, in incor- 
porating these materials into, or 
rather onto (in this case), the 
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structure. In addition to his sales 
pitch, the supplier will tell you to 
follow the instructions on the label. 
This matter of reading the labels, 
coupled with specialization, adds 
no end to the complications men- 
tioned above. With so many prod- 
ucts apparently necessary for the 
production of a satisfactory job, 
the hazard is high with respect to 
getting the right brush in the wrong 
pail. This sounds like a plea for the 
universal paint, and I’m not so sure 
that isn’t a good objective for the 
researchers—it will be easier to han- 
die than the universal solvent they 
have been looking for. Whether or 
not this objective is reached, the 
majority of factors affecting qual- 
ity painting and/or finishing of a 
surface are not in the paint pail.” 


Mechanics: There was one area of 
home maintenance where work- 
manship was not singled out as a 
primary cause of potential diff- 
culty: maintenance of mechanical 
equipment. This exception is es- 
pecially significant, since the ap- 
praisers saw here the prime area for 
improvement. In order to obtain 
the needed improvement, higher 
quality items were called for by 47 
per cent of the survey group, of 
whom two-thirds thought the an- 
swer lay in better original selection 
of equipment, while the other third 
saw better quality control by the 
manufacturer as the key. More 
product development and inte- 
grated research were cited by 25 
per cent of the reporters as being 
called for, while 14 per cent “felt 
that the conceiver, be he an archi- 
tect or builder-designer, could ren- 
der more guidance and influence.” 
With regard to workmanship, the 
report has this to say: 

“Only 15 per cent considered 
workmanship and on-site methods 
a factor. We might add, methods, 
as they have known them. Without 
doubt, the advocates of more re- 
search and development had in 
mind that some of the research they 
asked for would include serious 
consideration of the on-site prob- 
lems involved.” 


The report then takes up heating 
and cooling but is far less specific in 
its comments than is the case with 
other items. Therefore, it seems ad- 
visable to give those comments in 
full. The report states: 

“The survey highlights support 
of the results of many previous 
studies and research programs in 
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the matter of heating and cooling. 

“This one matter, including all 
facets, such as adequate insulation 
and vapor control, can save any- 
where from 20 to 50 per cent of 
this, the largest item of household 
plant operating costs. This can be 
had for a relatively minor invest- 
ment in first cost and it will make 
a substantial showing in the operat- 
ing cost estimates used in determin- 
ing loan characteristics. 

“The know-how to attain eco- 
nomical heating and cooling is 
pretty well spread and the prospec- 
tive buyer and the lender are most 
receptive to its merits. The basic 
research has been accomplished. Ef- 
forts to improve the efficiency and 
lower the cost of some of the units, 
such as the heating plant, are being 
continued. An excellent example 
of this is the so-called one-for-all 
furnace developed as a result of 
study and cooperation between the 
manufacturer and the user, in this 
case, the manufactured house. 

“Such efforts are real ‘operation 
improvements’ and we need more 
of them in this unification effort.” 


As regards other mechanical as- 
pects of the house, the report made 
these points: 


1—The minimum 100 amp serv- 


ice is necessary in order to save 
costly upgrading later on. 

2—Less than $50 in the first cost 
of the house will bring the problem 
of water heater failure into the area 
of minimum maintenance costs. 

3—Minimum upkeep for plumb- 
ing requires quality pipe, fixtures, 
and fittings. 

4—The kitchen is reported to be 
the most costly room in the house 
and it’s the most mechanical. Since 
gains of a small per cent in the 
kitchen could yield quite a few dol- 
lars for upgrading other parts of 
the house, study and planning is 
essential. 

5—Good planning requires that 
there be good access to mechanical 
items, since difficult access discour- 
ages the attention that should be 
given to them. 


The report concludes by express- 
ing the belief that “the mainte- 
nance and operating costs of the 
single family dwelling do not ap- 
pear to be basically an economic 
burden on the life of this country.” 
At the same time, it says, “we need 
to do with one dollar what any fool 
can do with two dollars—that re- 
quires mental alertness and co- 
operation, or unification, if you 
please.” 
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New Maintenance Products 





This month’s new maintenance products are designed to help maintain 
good-looking grounds and to aid in the care and repair of driveways, park- 
ing lots, and streets. There’s a riding roller for compacting soil, turf, stone, 
and asphalt; a small power tiller for soil preparation and cultivation; and 
a hand-operated tool for making holes for deep fertilizing and other pur- 
poses. And just for good measure, there’s information on a booklet that 
may turn up the answers to all grounds problems. 





A “COMPACT” ROLLER 

Biggest of the three ground care 
implements reported on this page 
—but smaller than other riding 
rollers—is the new 14-ton roller 


shown below. It is priced to sell for 
less than $500, according to its man- 
ufacturer, General Engines Com- 
pany, and is designed for street, 





driveway, and parking lot work, as 
well as the preparation of new 
lawns and turf maintenance. 

The manufacturer cites as spe- 
cial features the machine’s ability 
to work flush against building lines, 
its high clearance of curbs, and its 
tight turning radius. 

Other characteristics of the ma- 
chine are: wheel base, 48 inches; 
over-all length, 71 inches; ground 
clearance, 1114 inches; rolling 
width, 24 inches; guide roll, 18 by 
24 inches; compacting roll, 24 by 
24 inches; horsepower, 3; empty 
weight, 600 pounds; weight with 
water ballast, 1000 pounds. 

Mention the JoURNAL oF Hous- 
ING in your inquiry to: General En- 
gines Company Incorporated, U.S. 
Route 130, Thorofare, New Jersey. 


A SMALL POWER TILLER 

Another “baby of the family” is 
the Lawn-Boy Gardener—a 214- 
horsepower, 2-cycle tiller, priced at 
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about $120. The Gardener is de- 
signed for soil preparation and 
cultivation of comparatively small 
areas. 

The new tiller has an off-on 
switch; clutch control; and full- 
geared transmission. Its tines are 
spring steel, non-winding, and can 
be expanded from 10 to 17 inches, 
while tillage depth can be adjusted 
to 5 inches. Another feature of the 
Gardener is a snorkel-type air in- 
take at the top of the handle to 
“eliminate” intake of dust and dirt. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
danger of disturbing feeder roots is 
also “eliminated” because the tines 
turn inward and that the slicing 
action of the tines will roll rocks, 
or similar buried objects, to the 
surface “with practically no shock.” 
Also noted is the fact that the tines 
are covered with plates “to protect 
foliage . . . help keep dust away 
from the machine” and “improve 
safety. 

Write for 


further information 


(with a mention of the JOURNAL 





or Housinc) to: OMC Engines and 
Equipment Division, Outboard Ma- 
rine Corporation, Waukegan, III. 


A “HOLE HAMMER" 
The Hole Hammer appears to be 


a versatile tool for grounds work. 


While it was developed primarily 
for deep feeding and watering trees, 
shrubs, and other plants, the man- 
ufacturer lists several other uses for 
the device: setting fence posts; in- 
stalling driveway markers, clothes- 
line poles, and playground equip- 
ment; and making holes to plant 
bulbs, hedges, and small trees. 

As indicated in the diagram, the 
Hole Hammer consists of a tubular 
steel shaft, 154 inches in diameter, 
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with a hardened steel point. The 
pointed shaft is driven into the 
ground by the hammer assembly, 
which consists of a solid steel bar 
that is guided by a right angle han- 
dle with plastic grips. Holes can be 
enlarged beyond the shaft diameter 
by working the shaft sideways, or in 
a circular motion, at various stages 
of penetration. It’s 45 inches from 
the tip of the steel point to the top 
of the hammer assembly, while the 
shaft itself is 3214 inches long. 

The Hole Hammer is sold only 
by mail and costs $12. Mention the 
JouRNAL oF Housine when address- 
ing inquiries or orders to: Impact 
Tool Company, 102 Girdle Road, 
East Aurora, New York. 


CUTTING GROUNDS COSTS 

A look into How to Cut Costs 
for Grounds Maintenance creates 
the comfortable impression that 
Gravely tractors, and some of their 
30 attachments, provide the an- 
swers to all grounds problems. The 
16-page booklet is designed to show 
that Gravely machines and imple- 
ments can handle “any conceivable 
grounds maintenance task” and 
“save time, money, and effort in 
the process.” For copies write to: 
Gravely Tractors, Incorporated, 
Dunbar, West Virginia, and men- 
tion the JOURNAL OF HousINc. 
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New Construction Products 





HIGH-TEMPERATURE VINYL PIPE 

Remember the name hi-temp 
Geon because chances are it’s going 
to be a much-discussed name in the 
building trades in the near future. 
Hi-temp Geon is what the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company calls 
its new vinyl plastic, which, in pipe 
form, it sees as “suitable for hot 
water installation” and, which it 
also sees as opening the “multi- 
million-dollar plumbing market to 
the plastics industry for the first 
time.” 

Goodrich bases this belief on the 
claim that hi-temp Geon can with- 
stand temperatures 60 degrees high- 
er than conventional vinyls. It is 
said to withstand operating temper- 
atures from 180 degrees F to 200 de- 
grees F, along with pressures up to 
150 pounds per square inch. It is 
claimed, in addition, that “the new 
material retains all the qualities of 
strength, light weight, impact re- 
sistance, non-flammability, and cor- 
rosion resistance that have made 
vinyl the second-largest selling plas- 
tic in the world.” 

Goodrich sees two factors as con- 
tributing to the potential use of its 
vinyl in the building field. One is 
the conviction that “Hi-temp Geon 
makes possible for the first time a 
light-weight, heat-resistant, non-cor- 
rosive pipe that can be prefabri- 
cated into plumbing walls for ready 
installation by builders.” The other 
factor, described as “perhaps most 
important of all,” is “the ease with 
which hi-temp Geon pipe can be 
installed.” The pipe, the company 
says, can be joined with socket sol- 
vent cement jcints or threaded cou- 
plings and can be cut with an or- 
dinary saw and formed to desired 
curvatures by heating. Further, the 
low thermal conductivity of the 
new vinyl is seen as reducing mois- 
ture condensation on the outside 
of water lines, as well as helping 
to maintain the temperature of the 
liquid carried through the pipe. 

Goodrich also reports that the 
pipe has received the approval of 
the National Sanitation Founda- 
tion for carrying potable water and 
has been rated as self-extinguishing 
under the test standards set by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

Hi-temp Geon now is in pilot- 
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plant production and will be avail- 
able only in limited quantities un- 
til commercial production facilities 
are completed next year. Mean- 
while, Goodrich, which does not 
manufacture pipe or any finished 
products, is “working with several 
leading pipe manufacturers to bring 
this innovation to market.” Pipe, 
however, has been produced, and 
some is in use in the East Lansing, 
Michigan, research house recently 
completed by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. 

Regarding the costs of hi-temp 
Geon, the manufacturer has this to 
say: “In view of the initial price of 
this material, it is expected that the 
price of pipe made from hi-temp 
Geon will be no more, or slightly 
less, than that of copper pipe. 
Moreover, in the plastics industry, 
a price reduction is generally made 
once commercial production gets 
under way.” 


PREFAB ALUMINUM DOOR FRAME 

Only fifteen minutes is enough 
time to install a new, completely 
assembled aluminum door framing 
unit, reports the manufacturer, 
thus offsetting the higher cost of 
aluminum as compared to wood by 
savings in carpentry costs... and 
the door can be put in, too, before 
the quarter hour is up. 

The 31-pound unit is said to ac- 
commodate any type of door and to 
adapt readily to masonry, brick ve- 
neer, or frame construction. Com- 
plete assembly includes frame, 
threshold, inside trim, weatherstrip, 
lock, and hinges. Replaceable re- 
frigerator-type weatherstrips are vi- 
nyl; hinges are cadmium plated; all 
other parts are aluminum. 

Chosen for use in Reynolds 
“House of Ease,” the aluminum 
unit can never open at the joints, 
says the manufacturer, and offers 
durability, beauty, and freedom 
from painting and maintenance. 

If desired, a pre-hung, heavy-duty 
aluminum combination screen and 
storm door can be furnished as part 
of the unit. Another optional item 
is an aluminum raindrip that sheds 
water out beyond the threshold. 

Write: Manitou Manufacturing 
Company, 5723 Green Ash Street, 
Houston 36, Texas, mentioning the 
JOURNAL. 


Free Literature 








Floor, Wall, Counter Top Coverings 

Armstrong Floors, Walls, and Counte? 
Tops, Technical Data, 1959, is a detailed 
report on the properties and characteris 
tics of the company’s products: specifica- 
tion data and installation methods. The 
booklet’s 52 pages contain numerous 
charts, diagrams, and illustrations cover 
ing maintenance practices, installation 
costs, inspection procedures, and subfloor 
ing and underlayment considerations 
Available from: Armstrong Floor Division, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Roofing 

Johns-Manville offers several publica 
tions on roofing installation and repair 
The pocket edition of Application In- 
structions for Johns-Manville Built-up 
Roofing was prepared as a guide for J-M 
roofers, inspectors, and salesmen and con 
tains complete instructions on materials, 
application, insulation, and related fac 
tors. 

More general presentations of roofing 
practices and problems are contained in 
Things You Should Know About Your 
Roof and A Guide to Good Practice in 
Built-up Re-roofing, while A.J.A. File 
Number 37-B-2 covers the use of J-M’s 
4quadam for low-slope roofs. Write to: 
Johns-Manville, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54. 


Soil Stabilization 

Project Reports, and pamphlet mater 
ials, on soil and foundation problems and 
their solution may be obtained from: 
Chemject Corporation, 6200 Gross Point 
Road, Niles, Illinois. 


Aluminum Paints, Roof Coatings, Care 

Painting with Aluminum, available from 
Aluminum Company of America, Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, reviews the basic 
and special types of aluminum paints and 
their suitability for various surfaces. The 
3l-page booklet includes a coverage table 
and three pages of questions and answers 
based on the most common inquiries 
about aluminum paints. Also available 
from Alcoa is a brief booklet on Alumi- 
num Asphalt Roof Coatings. 

Sull another publication on aluminum 
is Care of Aluminum, a general discussion 
of ways of protecting and cleaning alumi- 
num surfaces. Care of Aluminum is pub 
lished by The Aluminum Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Metal Lath for Remodeling 

“Remodeling Highlights” is the title of 
the Spring issue of Metal Lath News, pub- 
lished by the Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Association, Engineers Building, Cleve- 
land 14. Pictures show how metal lath is 
applied in the remodeling of old build- 
ings and examples of finished interiors. 


Catalogs on Anchoring Devices 

[wo catalogs may point the way to 
solution of both routine and unusual an- 
choring problems. Rawl Products, New 
Rochelle, New York, presents data on its 
products and their applications in its 
Masonry Anchoring Handbook, Catalog 
Number 25. Plastic screw anchors are one 
of a wide variety of anchoring devices 
covered in the “Hi” Catalog of Holub 
Industries, Sycamore, Illinois. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 235) 

housing in San Antonio and Houston; 
Japanese-American housing in San Fran- 
cisco and its surroundings; and housing 
for Puerto Ricans in New York City. 
Shows an enlargement of housing poten- 
tial for the minority groups, through thei1 
own and others’ efforts. 





Housing Calendar 








“Housing Calendar” is a NAHRO service that is designed to 
keep members up on what's going on in NAHRO and in other 
national and international organizations operating in fields re- 
lated to housing and urban renewal (NAHRO events appear in 
bold type) . 


CONSTRUCTION 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT, by Ernest L. Buckley. 
1959. 193 pp. $7.95. John Wiley & Sons, 








Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

Particularly and practically directed to 
the homebuilding industry, to show the 
usefulness of construction scheduling and 
work control. Includes information on 
subcontracting, sales, and cost accounting. 
Not a bad book for giving insight to 
renewal officials on the problems and 
approach of the homebuilder who may 
be redeveloper. 


PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 210) 
CAROLYN B. WEAVER 


is leaving the Medford, Massachusetts re- 
development authority to take on the 
challenge of becoming the first executive 
director of the recently established Mal- 
den Redevelopment Authority. Mrs. 
Weaver, who has headed the Medford 
agency since 1957 (see November 1957 
JouRNAL, page 376) , in her new post, will 
take over administration of two Title I 
projects in the final planning stages: a 23- 
acre clearance job slated for industrial re- 
use and a 204-acre combined clearance- 
rehabilitation operation. Initial work on 
the projects has been handled by Plan- 
ning and Renewal Associates of Cam- 
bridge. 


HUGH DENMAN 

has been elevated from the position of 
director of urban renewal to that of exec- 
utive director with the Housing Authority 
of Birmingham District. Mr. Denman suc- 
ceeds Harold Harper, who resigned in 
May, after having headed the authority 
for around ten years. Both men are long- 
time NAHROites. 

Meanwhile, in other news emanating 
from the Birmingham authority, Russell 
B. Harris, a department store executive, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of commissioners to succeed J. Orlando 
Ogle. Mr. Harris has been an authority 
commissioner since 1950. 


M. G. HENSLER, 

chairman of the Reading, Pennsylvania 
housing authority, died of a heart attack 
on April 5. Mr. Hensler, a broker, had 
been with the authority since its creation 
in 1938. 


MAX R. BLOOM, 

chairman of Syracuse University’s de- 
partment of real estate and urban de- 
velopment, has received a Fulbright lec- 
tureship at the Technion-Israel Institute 
of Technology for the 1960-61 academic 
year. Professor Bloom, a member of NA- 
HRO’s Redevelopment Section, will lec- 
ture on urban land economics and com- 
munity development. In addition, he will 
help formulate a research program. 
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July 

June 26-July 8—Experimen- 
tal laboratory in commu- 
nity leadership training, 
sponsored by National 
Training Laboratories. 
Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. 

11-August 12—Course in hy- 
giene of housing (leads to 
certification in housing ap- 
praisal technique) for pub- 
lic health officials and oth- 
ers interested in renewal. 
Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois. 


18-19—Public Housing Pol- 
icy Committee subcommit- 
tee on accounting. Long- 
fellow Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

2I-—NAHRO - Nominating 
Committee, Chicago. 
25-August 5— Institute on 
“Community Organization 
in the Local Neighbor- 
hood” (see May JOURNAL, 
page 171). University of 
Chicago. 


August 

8-12—Seminar on hygiene 
of housing (follows course 
work program listed for 
July 11, above). Open to 
housing, renewal, plan- 
ning officials. Southern II- 
linois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 
14-17—National Association 
of County Officials. Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 


23-26—National Council on 

Family Relations, Inter- 
national Union of Family 
Organizations. Columbia 
University, New York City. 
28-September 7—Seminar on 
metropolitan research 
problems. (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 170). Syracuse 
University. 


September 
12-17—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in- 
stitute of real estate man- 
agement (see may Jour- 
NAL, page 174). Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 
25-29—National Recreation 
Association. Washington, 
p. C. 


October 
2—Board of Governors. 
Statler Hilton Hotel, De- 
troit. 


2-5—NAHRO Annual Con- 
ference. Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 


3-8 — National Association 

of Real Estate Boards in- 
stitute of real estate man- 
agement (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 174). St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


6—Board of Governors. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 


12-15—National Association 
of Social Workers Delegate 
Assembly. Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


16-22—InterAmerican Con- 
‘gress of Municipalities. 
San Diego. 


23-27—American Institute 
of Planners. Philadelphia. 


28-29—Conference on “The 
Role of Universities in an 
Urban Setting.” University 
of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 
campus. 


28-November 4—American 
Public Health Association. 
San Francisco. 


November 
9-10—Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. New 
York City. 
11-17—National Association 
of Real Estate Boards 
annual conference. Dallas, 
Texas. 
15-18—National Association 
of Intergroup Relations 
Officials. Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 
26-30—American Municipal 
Association. New York City. 


December 
5-6—National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, annual 
meeting. New York City. 


February 1961 
2-3—Third Code Enforce- 
ment Conference. Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, 
mb C. 
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Personnel Exchange 





“PERSONNEL EXCHANGE” IS A FREE NAHRO SERVICE that op- 
erates as an informal “employment agency” exclusively serving the hous- 
ing and urban renewal field. Readers of the JOURNAL are invited to 
inquire about jobseekers or jobs offered; to advertise positions available; 
or to solicit new positions through the column—all without cost. 


To take advantage of the NAHRO employment service, fill in the box at 
the bottom of this column and send it to NAHRO’s Chicago office. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A151—Planning 

The Providence, Rhode Island redevelop- 
ment agency has two planning positions 
available: chief of planning, at a salary 
of $7500, and planner IV, at a salary of 
$7012. 


Planning chief. Administrative and tech- 
nical work in connection with supervising 
and planning of redevelopment projects 
and programs under the direction of the 
executive director. Responsibility for co- 
ordinating the planning and programming 
of projects and for assigning and review- 
ing work as technical adviser. Candidates 
must be college graduates, with major 
course work in city planning, architec- 
ture, landscape architecture, civil engi- 
neering, economics, or sociology, and 
should have had extensive experience in 
a responsible position in renewal work. 
Also helpful: extensive knowledge of ap- 
plicable laws; skill in report and research 
writing; ability to handle complex tech- 
nical research and analysis; ability to 
establish and maintain effective working 
relationships with city and federal off- 
cials and citizens. 


Planner IV. Responsible for administer- 
ing policies of a superior; for assigning 
and reviewing work within scope of re- 
sponsibility; and for planning and co- 
ordinating the various activities of the 
redevelopment and city planning pro- 
grams. Candidates should be college grad- 
uates, with major course work in city 
planning, architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, civil engineering, economics, or soci- 
ology, ng es gy by graduate courses 
in city planning. Experience in a re- 
sponsible position in the field of city plan- 
ning is also required, with some of the 
time in an administrative capacity. Knowl- 
edge of the principles and practices of 
research writing, architecture or civil 
engineering, or economics and sociology, 
with special reference to city planning, 
is also helpful. 


Write: Stanley Bernstein, Assistant to the 
Executive Director, Providence Redevel- 
opment Agency, 410 Howard Building, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island. 


A155—Two Renewal Positions 

Two positions are available with the 
Office of Urban Renewal, a staff section 
of the District of Columbia government: 
project coordinator and community rela- 
tions specialist. The District’s “workable 
program” is in its fifth year and there 
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are four Title I projects (net cost: 75 mil- 
lion dollars) in the execution stage. 


Project Coordinator. Coordinator is _re- 
sponsible for coordination of District im- 
provements in renewal areas, such as 
sewer, water, highway work, tree-planting, 
etc., and the coordination and timing of 
improvements in code-enforcement areas. 
Also responsible for seeing that District 
gets full credit for the work done in re- 
newal areas. Works closely with federal 
officials and such local agencies as the 
planning commission, the housing author- 
ity, the redevelopment agency. Qualifica- 
tions: degree in engineering or planning; 
experience in renewal; familiarity with 
federal regulations. Salary $7030 (GS-11). 


Community Relations Specialist. Assists 
community liaison officer in responsibil- 
ities for promotion and coordination of 
citizen participation in renewal (e.g., con- 
sults and assists schools in planning re- 
newal education; has direct contact with 
citizens organizations). Aim is to broaden 
program of public information and im- 
prove communication between govern- 
ment and citizen organizations, which will 
call for increased activities in neighbor- 
hood analysis and planning and activities 
directed at establishing citywide organiza- 
tion for citizen participation. Qualifica- 
tions: bachelor’s degree with experience 
in public relations and community or- 
ganizations. Salary: $5985. 


Candidates for either of the above posi- 
tions should send Standard Form 57, 


application for federal employment, to: 
Colonel Thomas K. Fullerton, Assistant 
Engineer Commissioner, Room 512, Dis 
trict Building, 14th and E Streets, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. ¢ 


A157—Assistant Town Planner 
Montclair, New Jersey is seeking an as 
sistant town planner to work for the town 
planning board, the agency selected to 
provide technical assistance to the town’s 
anticipated urban renewal board. Specifics 
of the relationship between the planning 
board and the projected urban renewal 
agency have not yet been determined 
Montclair’s “workable program,” prepared 
by the planning board, has been certified 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cv and the board has also been engaged in 
neighborhood studies on housing and 
urban renewal potential. Candidate (ex- 
perience preferred) should have a degree 
in municipal planning or allied profes- 
sion. Salary: $5000 to $5600. Apply to: 
Robert F. Edwards, Town Planner-Secre 
tary, Municipal Building, Montclair, New 
Jersey 


A158—Assistant Director 

Ihe Housing Authority of the City of 
Alton, Illinois is recruiting for an assist 
ant director for its new urban renewal 
program (planning loans have been ap 
proved and planning work is in the hands 
of a consultant). Candidates should be 
experienced in federally-aided program 
procedures and capable of assuming full 
responsibility for the renewal phases of 
the authority's program. Salary: $6000 to 
$7000. Apply to D. F. Braner, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the City 
of Alton, 604 First National Bank Build 
ing, Alton, Illinois. 


A159—Deputy Director 

Available with the Franklin County, Penn- 
svlvania redevelopment agency is the po 
sition of deputy director of urban renewal 
Salary is open. Position calls for helping 
in administrative, relocation, and acqui 
sition aspects of a 2 million dollar project 
in Chambersburg, the community's second 
renewal undertaking. Requirements: bach- 
elor’s degree in planning o1 related field 
plus some experience in renewal. Write: 
David L. Condon, Executive Director, Re- 
development Authority of Franklin Coun- 
ty, 300 South Main Street, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania 


(Continued column one, page 244) 





TO PLACE A FREE AD... 


in the “Personnel Exchange” 





column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa- 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Housinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL WISHING TO ADVERTISE: 


Ap To Run: ONCE........ ? TWICce........ ? UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


tw 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 
(Continued from preceding page) 
A160—Community Organization 


Iwo community organization positions 
are available with the Baltimore Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency: 


Senior Community Organization Adviser— 
Salary: $6168, with annual increases to a 
maximum of $7452. Requirements: suc- 
cessful completion of two years of grad- 
uate study in the social sciences, prefer 
ably in a school of social work, and three 
years’ experience in community organiza- 
tion activities. 


Community Organization Adviser: Salary: 
$5088, with annual increases to a maxi- 
mum of $6168. Requirements: master’s 
degree in social work. 


Write: Albert G. Rosenberg, Director, 
Community Organization Division, Balti- 
more Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy, Equitable Building, Baltimore 38, 
Maryland. 


Al61—Executive Director 

The city of Milwaukee is seeking a re- 
development authority executive directo1 
to head its current renewal program, 
which currently involves expenditures of 
20 million dollars and is expected to run 
to more than 100 million dollars over a 
20-year period. Candidates must have five 
years experience in urban renewal, public 
housing, or related programs, plus college 
training in related fields and must submit 
background questionnaire plus official ap- 
plication by August | deadline, then be 
prepared to visit Milwaukee, at their own 
expense, for an interview. Some prefer- 
ence will be given for war service, and 
especially for disability traceable to such 
service, after candidates have passed qual- 
ifying steps. Salary: $13,546. To obtain the 
necessary forms, write: Examining Di- 
vision, Room 701, City Service Commis- 
sion, Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 


A162—Redevelopment Director 
The Youngstown Metropolitan Area De- 
velopment Citizens Committee is seeking 
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an executive secretary to initiate a redevel- 
opment program for the city based on two 
recently completed studies: one, an outside 
firm’s economic survey (paid for by the 
committee—$40,000) ; the other, the city’s 
physical plan. The  yet-unincorporated 
committee has been getting financial sup 
port from its business and professional 
members—and is confident of pledges for 
sufficient funds to get the job going: $50,- 
000 to $75,000 annually. Duration of the 
new position is estimated at three to five 
years; salary is open, depending upon 
qualifications. Candidates should have: or- 
ganizational and administrative skills nec- 
essary to work with varied groups and in- 
dividuals; know-how and experience in 
urban renewal programs, plus detailed 
acquaintance with the federal agencies in- 
volved; knowledge of city planning. Write: 
Donald B. McKay, Vice-Chairman, The 
Youngstown Metropolitan Area Develop- 
ment Citizens Committee, 275 West Fed 
eral Street, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


A163—Senior Day Care Center Director 
Executive director to develop a senior 
center program in Dade County, initially 
in conjunction with public housing for the 
elderly. Minimum eight years experience 
in group work and/or community organi- 
zation; some administration. Salary on 
basis of qualifications. Apply: Dr. H. 
Franklin Williams, Chairman, Personnel 
Committee, Senior Day Centers, Inc., 395 
Northwest First Street, Miami, Florida. 


Al64—Assistant Director 

Immediate opening in Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri Land Clearance Authority where 
final project planning is under way on two 
projects. Accuracy, conscientiousness, ver- 
satility, prime requisites; degree and/or 
experience in planning, engineering, ar- 
chitecture, real estate, business, economics 
most desirable. Salary to $7200. Apply: 
Jan Chong, Executive Director, 211 South 
Kirkwood Road, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W71—Male 


Public housing management executive, 


presently employed on large development, 
prefers to locate on Pacific Coast, in or 
near Bay Area. Candidate’s background 
includes all phases of management: leas- 
ing and occupancy, budgets, maintenance, 
re-examinations, accounting, purchasing, 
staff standards and procedures, and public 
relations. Long experience includes both 
federal and local authorities. 


W72—Male, Renewal Director 

Executive director with strong back- 
ground in urban renewal and other re- 
lated fields seeks new position in Califor- 
nia or Arizona only. Candidate has put 
one project through loan and grant and 
two more into final planning. Experience 
includes residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial applications. Salary requirements 
are open, depending upon project and lo- 
cation. Complete resume and photograph 
furnished on request. 


W73—Male, Renewal Director 

Attorney with over 20 years administra- 
tive and legal experience in a_ federal 
housing agency, including top-level nego- 
tiations with municipal and state officials, 
seeks position as director of a local public 
agency administering both Title I and 
litle IIL programs—or will consider a re- 
development program only. Preference is 
for Rocky Mountain or Pacific Coast area 

. “and for a politics-ridden agency with 
bad public relations and a high previous 
turnover in top officials,” since candidate 
is “tired of security, and looking for a 
challenge.” Salary requirements begin at 
$12,000 


W74—Male, Relocation, Management 

Candidate with long-term social work 
background seeks post as a relocation spe- 
cialist, housing project manager, or related 
position. Background includes vocational 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, commu- 
nity relations work aiming to improve in- 
tergroup relations, labor analysis, directing 
of welfare programs for wartime displaced 
persons, as well as seven years of social case- 
work. Candidate holds a BA and graduate 
social work certificate from University of 
Minnesota. 
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